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Notes on Books, &c. 


Potes. 
“MELANGES HISTORIQUES.” 

This little book, of only ninety-six pages, pub- 
lished at Orange by J. Rousseau, 1675, and which 
is, I believe, by Charles Patin, contains many stories 
and facts that are curious. I will translate those 
which are most so. 

The death of a centenarian: 


“The worthy Jacques le Févre d’Estaples en Picardie, | 
who was one of the most learned men of his century, | 
seeing that he was cruelly persecuted at Paris by the | 


Sobornists, withdrew to Nérac to be near Marguerite, 
Queen of Navarre, sister of King Francis I. 
Princess, who loved literature, received the old man 
with joy, and often conversed with him on serious and 
noble subjects. One day, intending to dine with him, 
she caused a number of learned persons to meet her at 
his house. During dinner, this worthy man looked very 
sad, and even, from time to time, shed tears. The 
Queen, having noticed this, asked him the cause of this, 
and joked him about his showing sadness instead of con- 
tributing to her amusement. This good old man answered, 
‘Alas! Madam, how can I, who am the most wicked 
man upon the earth, feel joy, or contribute to that 
of others?’ ‘What so great sin can you have com- 
mitted!’ asked the Queen—‘ you, who seem to have 
led from your youth a life so holy and innocent.’ 
* Madam,’ said he, ‘I see myself at the age of a hundred 
and one years without having been familiar with any 
woman, and I do not remember to have committed any 
fault with which my conscience will be loaded when 
leaving this world, unless it be one that I believe cannot 


clothes and all I possess to the poor. 
| remainder to God.’ 





That | 





be atoned for.’ The Queen having urged him to say 
what it was, ‘Madam,’ said the worthy man, weeping, 
‘how can I stand before the judgment-seat of God,—I 
who, having taught with all purity the Gospel of his Son 
to so many persons who have suffered death for that, 
have nevertheless always shunned death, even at an age 
when, far from fearing, I ought rather to wish for it?’ 
The Queen, who was naturally eloqhent, and not ignorant 
of the Holy Scriptures, made him a very good answer 
upon the subject, showing him, by many examples, that 
the same thing had happened to several good and saintly 
personages who reigned with God in Heaven ; and added, 
that however great a sinner a man might be, he ought 
never to be hopeless of the mercy and goodness of God. 
The other persons who were at the table joined their 
comfort to that of the Princess, and the good old man, 
being strengthened, said, ‘There remains only for me, 
after having made my will, to go to God; for I feel that 
he calls me, therefore I should not put that off.’ Looking 
at the Queen, he said,‘ Madam, I make you my heiress. 
I give my books to M. Girard le Roux.* I give my 
I recommend the 
The Queen, smiling, said to him, 
‘ But what will be my share of the inheritance?’ ‘ Madam,’ 
answered this worthy man, ‘the care of distributing 
what I leave to the poor.’ ‘I will accept it,’ said the 
Queen ; ‘and I swear to you that I am more joyful at 
that than if the King, my brother, had made me his 
heiress.’ 

“This good man, seeming more merry then than he had 
been hitherto, said, ‘ Madam, I need some rest ;’ and to 
those who were at table, ‘Adieu, gentlemen.’ He then 
went and laid down on his bed; and when they thought 
he slept he passed from this life into a better, without 
having shown any signs of illness. He being dead, the 
Queen had him buried with magnificence, even causing 
him to be covered with marble which she had had cut 
for herself. Such was the end of this great personage ; 
of whom this Princess spoke at Paris to Frederick II., 
Elector Palatine, when he fell ill there on the return 
from his journey into Spain to meet Charles V. The 
narrative of this journey is written in Latin by one of 
the Counsellors of that Elector, named Hubert Thomas 


| de Liege, to whom I owe all that I have said about the 


death of Jacques le Févre.” 

In the Mélanges I next meet with what follows : 

In the first volume of the Wémoires sous Charles LX., 
printed in 1576, is a harangue made to the King, in the 
name of several princes of Germany, the 23rd December, 
1570, which, I conjecture, is by a Burgundian gentleman 
named Hubert Languet. He writes + thus to his hero, 
Philip Sydney, from Vienna, the lst January, 1574, 
‘Exemplum Epistolz de Electione Polonica,’ ” &c. 

De Thou gives an abridgment of this harangue, 
but he does not say who was the author of it. 
Speaking of Selden, twenty-one years after his 
death, the author says : 

“Selden was prodigiously learned, but he wrote in a 
manner somewhat wearisome. He is the greatest man 
England has ever had, as regards literature.” 

And he gives the four lines, beginning “ Talem 
se ore tulit,” under Selden’s portrait. 


* Or Rousseau. He had been a Jacobin. The Queen 


Marguerite unfrocked him, as well as several others. He 
was her Preacher in Ordinary, and she made him after- 
wards Bishop of Oloron. Erasmus speaks of him in his 
letters to Jacques le Févre. 

+ See pages 32 and 54 of his letters of the edition of 
Leyden. 
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The remarkable story of blood appearing on the 
table, when the Duke de Guise was playing, is 
told as follows :— 

“ Henry IV., before he harangued his Parliament, on 
the 8th January, 1599, spoke thus of it :— 

“ « Before speaking of that for which I have summoned 
you, I will tell you a circumstance of which I have just 
reminded the Maréchal de la Chastre. Immediately 
after the “Saint Barthélemy,” four of us, who were 
playing with dice on a table, saw drops of blood appear, 
and seeing that, having been twice wiped off, they ap- 
peared for the third time, I said that I would not play 
any more, and that it was an omen against those who 
had shed it. Monsieur de Guise was of the party.’”’ 
The author of the Mélanges then adds :— 

“This prodigy appeared in the year 1574 at Avignon, 
in the apartment of one named Grillon, as we are told 
by Videl in L’Histoire du Connestable Lesdiguicres, 
liv. i. ch. ii., in these terms :— 

“One day that Lesdiguiéres had sent a gentleman 
express to Avignon to the King of Navarre, to receive 
some instructions, this gentleman was not able to ap- 
proach him because that Prince was watched on all 
sides, and especially by Henry de Lorraine, Duc de 
Guise, who, the better to know his real opinion (dé- 
couvrir son coeur), had made him his companion at 
table and in bed. It happened that while playing with 
dice one against the other, in the apartment of Grillon, 
on a marble table, there flowed upon it blood which 
covered their hands, without any one knowing whence 
it came, none of those who were present having been 
wounded, for which there was immediately a minute 
examination. And as this prodigy was interpreted by 
some as a reproach from Heaven to the Duc de Guise for 
the blood he had caused to be shed at the 8. Barthélemy, 
and by others as a warning of that which would be shed 
by reason of the quarrel between these two princes; 
they having thereupon left off playing, the gentleman 
went to the King of Navarre, and communicated with 
him without a witness.’” 

We may observe that the authority for sayin 
that Henry IV. made this speech is not given, 
and that he may himself have been deceived by 
some of his own partisans, who hit upon these 


éres’s agent 


r 


means of enabling him to see Lesdigu 


alone. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give any 
other authority for Henry IV.’s speech? What 
follows is certainly very remarkable. The author 
Says : 


“T have noticed that the three noblemen who had the | 


greatest aversion for Hugonots had all wives who were 
Hugonots, namely, Louis de Bourbon, Duc de Mont- 
pensier; Francois de Lorraine, Duc de Guise; and 
Jacques d’Albon, Maréchal de 8. André.” 
The next interesting scrap I find is : 
“ Father Vavasseur has in his epigrams 
“* Has Matho mendicis fecit justissimus 2des: 
Hos & mendicos fecerat ante Matho.’” 
In the copy of the Mélanges from which I make 
these extracts is this translation of the above lines, 
in an old seventeenth century handwriting, on the 
margin :— 
“ Just Matho made those dwellings for y* poor. 
’Tis well but hoo had made y™ poor befor.” 
The author of the book continues :— 
“This learned Jesuit, when making this epigram, 








seems to have remembered the rap that Louis XI. gave 
the Chancellor Rolin, which M. de Couvrelles relates in 
these terms in his MSS. Voyages :— 

“«* Beaune is a town very famous for the fine hospital 
that Nicolas Rolin, Chancellor of Burgundy, had built 
which is so beautiful that I do not think there is one like 
it in Christendom, principally as regards cleanliness. 
This house is rather like the palace of a prince than an 
hospital. I cannot forget, in speaking of this matter, the 
sharp answer that King Louis XI. made to a person who 
showed him the hospital, and praised the charity of M. 
Rolin. For the King answered him that it was very 
reasonable that, having made so many poor in his life- 
an, he, before he died, should build a house to lodge 
them.’” 


After giving some information about the family 
of Vossius, with which he says he lived in Holland, 
the author of the Mélanges says :— 

“T read a few days since with astonishment, in a 
learned and eloquent pleading for the right of our kings 
and the independence of their crown, made by Messire 
Jaques de la Guesle, Procureur-General (brother to the 
Archbishop of Tours), and inserted by Laurent Bouche} 
in the Corps des Décrets del Eqlise Gallicane, that, since 
Boniface VIII. to the year 1561, nobody had asse rted in 
France that the Pope was above the King as regards the 
temporal. Is it possible that M. de la Guesle was 
ignorant of what happened under Louis XIL., very justly 
called the Father of the People! 

“A brother, Jean de Bonnecourcy, Cordelier du Cou 
vent de Lucques en Italie, having inserted that assertion 
in his probationary Theses (Theses de tentative), was, by 
a decree of the Court of Parliament, condemned to have 
his Cordelier’s dress stripped off by the executioner, and 
to be dressed by the same in the dress of a layman, half- 
yellow and half-green. Then, having been conducted 
before the image of the Virgin at the door of the 8. 
Chapelle basse, holding in his hand a lighted torch of 
two pounds of wax, variegated with these two colours, to 
make atonement faire amende honorable), and to declare, 
with a rope about his neck, that impiously, and against 
the commandment of God and the orthodox maxims, he 
had held pernicious errors of which he repented, cried 
to God for mercy therefore, and asked pardon for it from 
the King, Justice, and the public. This sentence having 
been carried out, he was conducted by the executioner 
in the same state as far as Ville-Juive, where his Cor 
delier’s dress was returned to him, and then he was fur 
nished with thirty livres, to enable him to retire wher 
he would, he being forbidden ever to return into th 
kingdom under the penalty of being hung and strangled. 
This example is the more remarkable that those who 
have sustained the same proposition, as Jean Tanquerel, 
Bachelier en Théologie, under Charles IX.,and Brother 
Florentin Jacob, Augustin, under Henry IV., have not 
been treated so severely.” 

The writer also tells us :— 

**T saw in the library of M. Vossius a manuscript in 
Latin, a very thick folio, which contained all that Leo X. 
had done each day in the time of his Pontificate. 
M. Vossius attached much value to the MS. on account 
of the very singular things which were to be read in it, 
and which were not to be found elsewhere. I believe 
that the celebrated M. de Peiresce had a like book; at 
least, I recollect to have seen, in the catalogue of his 
manuscripts, ‘ Diarium Pontificatus Leonis X.’” 

It is asserted by the author of the Mélanges—and 
he gives good reasons for his opinion—that it was 
not to Charles de Vivonne, Baron de la Chastai- 
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eneruye, that the Reine Marguerite addressed her 
Mémoires, as stated by Anger de Maullon, who 
first published them, but to the celebrated Pierre 
de Bourdeille, Seigneur de Brantéme. Further on 
I find :— 

“The modern Jews (according to Buxtorfe the son, 
in his Synagogue, the last edition, ch. xlv. pp. 448-552) 
say that to drive away the ague it is only necessary to 
speak the word abracalan, dropping each time a letter. 
Julius Africanus, in his great work, entitled Kestoi, 
which is in MS. in the library of the King of Spain, and 
Serenus Samonicus, in his poem, De Medicina, attribute 
the same effect to the word abracadabra, if spoken in 
the same manner. It is possible that the Jews have 
taken their recipe from one of these authors.” 

Ratru N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


CROMWELLIAN ANAGRAMS. 

The interesting article on anagrams in Isaac 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature is well known 
to every one. Encouraged by his opinion that 
anagrams “may be shown capable of reflecting the 
ingenuity of their makers,” and by Camden’s 
quaint statement that “good anagrams yield a 
delightful comfort, and pleasant motion in honest 
minds,” I venture to submit to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” some contemporary anagrams on Oliver 
Cromwell and his family. 

It appears that anagrams were very popular 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early part 
of the eighteenth centuries ; but, I think, most in 
favour in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
D’Israeli gives many amusing and clever specimens, 
but does not appear to have met with the follow- 
ing Cromwellian ones, which seem to be now 
almost unknown. I therefore reproduce them 
from a curious broadsheet among the King’s 
Pamphlets in the British Museum, published in 
October, 1658, and containing some elegiacal 
verses on Oliver's death by “Tho. Davyes,” of 
Pembrokeshire. The poem does not evince much 
talent, and many of the anagrams appended to it 
are no better ; however, I copy all of the latter, so 
that the reader may judge for himself :— 

1, OLtveR CromwEL—“ O welcom Reliever.” 

‘ ~ » * Rule welcom Roi.” 

, nn o * Com’ live our Rule.” 
+. Ottvervs CromeLus—“ Cor verum, vel si Sol.” 
5. OLtivenus CromvELus— Cor verum, vel Sol visu.” 


i) 


The author, being a Welshman, adds the fol- 
lowing anagrams in his own language, which may 
also be considered appropriate from Cromwell’s 
being of Welsh descent :— 

6. Otiver CromweL—“ Y Lleu mor Cower,’ meaning 
The Lion so true. 


‘ ” - “ Lleu Cower y mor,’ meaning 
. The true Sea-Lion. 
o. ” * Llew greu o Cymru,” meaning 


The best Lion of Wales, or Welsh-men. 
On examination it will be seen that the author 





uses some letters more than once, and interchanges 
wand v,iand y,candg. Some of the allusions, 
however, would not have been considered unhappy 
by admirers of the Protector. 

The anagrams on members of Oliver's family 
are :— 
ELIzaABETH CROMWELL— (1) “ Be comlier with zeal.” 

™ - (2) “ Chast love be my rule.” 
RicuarpeE CromwE_t —(1) “ Lord care, 1 rule much.” 
- ~ (2) “A much lordly curer.” 

HenrveE CromwELL—* Love mercy'n rule.” 
DorotHy CroMWELL—* Come lordly worth.” 
CHARLES FLEETWOop—“ Free lov'd, chast love.” 
Bripcet FLeetwoop—“ O tru gifted beloved.” 
Tuomas FauLconsripce—“ Begin, act famous lord.” 
Mary Faviconsripce—“ Go main careful bride.” 
Joun Cieypote—* Lo, I coyn help.” 
ELISABETH CLEYPOLE—“ A holily blest peece"’ (peace). 
Francets Ricu—*’s richer Fancie.” 

The first anagram on Richard Cromwell makes 
a fair allusion to his many cares as ruler of the 
nation, and that on Henry Cromwell well ex- 
presses his mild and equitable government as 
Deputy of Ireland. Mrs. Elizabeth Cleypole had 
recently died (August, 1658), and Frances, the 
youngest daughter of Oliver Cromwell, was widow 
of the Hon. Robert Rich (who died February, 
1658). Henry W. Henrreyr. 





RepvpticatTion.—If this subject of reduplica- 
tion prove interesting, I beg to contribute the 
following French examples, a few among many :— 

Proper Names. 
Fréfred = Alfred. 
Gégéne = Eugéne. 
Guguste = Auguste. 
Jujules = Jules. 
Lili = Amélie. 
Lolo = Léo, or Léon. 
Mimi = Emilie. 
Mimile = Emile. 
Nana = Anna. 
Nini = Eugénie. 
Nonore = Eléonore. 
Popol = Paul, or Léopold. 
Tatave — Gustave. 
Titine = Valentine, or Christine, or Martine. 
Totole = Anatole. 
Totor = Victor, or Hector. 
Tutur = Arthur. 

Besides these proper names, I find bébéte for 
bite; bobo, a childish term for a sore ; bonbon, a 
reduplication of bon, meaning sweetmeat ; bout- 
bout, a third-class tavern ; couci-couct, from the 
Italian cost cosi, “A peu pres, tout au plus,” 
Littré ; cri-crt, the house cricket; dodo, from 
dormir (“ faire dodo,” t6 sleep) ; fanfan for enfant ; 
flafla (“faire du flafla,” to make a great fuss) ; 
flonflon, “ Refrains, couplets de vaudeville,” Littré 
gogo, “% gogo, abondamment, dans l’abondance,’ 
Littré ; haha, “tout obstacle interrompant brusque- 
ment un chemin,” Littré; Jean-Jean, a man 
caring about trifles ; joujou, plaything (cp. jouer) ; 


Seew 
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mémére for mére; pépére for pére; pioupiou, a foot 
soldier (cp. pied, préton); ronron, the purr of a 
cat (ep. ronfler); tintin, the noise of a bell or of 
the hobnobbing of classes (cp. tinter); zouzou, a 
popular name of the “ zouaves.” 

And as reduplications with a change of vowel : 
bim-boum, the noise of a cannon or of a big drum ; 
bric-a-brac, “objets vieux et de hasard,” Littré ; 
de bric et de broc, “ dech et dela, d’une maniére et 
d’une autre,” Littré ; clic-clac, the crack of a whip 
(cp. claquer); eric-crac, “le bruit que font certains 
corps solides en se brisant ou en se déchirant,” 
Littré (cp. eraquer) ; ding-dong or din-don, tingle- 
tangle, the sound of bells ; méli-mélo, “ mélange 
confus,” Littré (cp. méler); micmac, the same as 
the German misch-masch ; tric-trac, backgammon, 
tricktrack. Henri GavssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Tue “ Wuorts” or Hissartix.—In the recent 
work on Troy and its Remains it is stated that 
on these whorls or perforated teetotums the 
patterns engraved are the most ancient sacred 
emblems of the Aryan race. Are they not also 
identical with one of the objects represented in 
ancient Hindu sculptures in the hands of the four 
and many armed gods? The well-known Chinese 
Pa-qua is also of a similar form. This latter is the 
asterisk “ oraculum” of the celebrated Earl of Essex’s 
(so called) Book of Fate, and better known as 
Napoleon’s. The only difference is in the linear 
arrangement of the Chinese Pa-qua on the circular 
or octagonal disc, representing a cosmogony based 
upon a system of mystic numbers, the European 
adoption being altered to groups of asterisks in 
line, and not upon a disc. In the Chinese Pa-qua 
the central aperture is generally filled up with a 
representation of the mundane egg. 

In certain temples in the East, and notably in 
Cashmere, the Oracle revolves as a wheel, just as 
Fortune rotates in certain “games (so called) of 
chance.” 

These considerations lead me to suggest that the 
Trojan “whorls” may have been the household 
oracles of a highly superstitious people, whose 
religion, however mystified and embellished by 
poetical myths, was simply based on peculiar 
numbers. The priests of these primitive natural 
religions, in the lapse of ages, may have forgotten 
their first lessons, and remembered only the poeti- 
cal and mythic embellishments ; and instead of 
scientifically improving on the knowledge intrusted 
exclusively to them, they may have degenerated 
into charlatans, idolaters, and fortune-tellers. 

One may have observed that the Chinese—the 
most conservative of all races—have carefully 
preserved in all their religious rites and State 
ceremonial the most ancient basis of unrevealed 
religion. Thus the late Emperor is said to have 


“sped upwards on a dragon ” (the imperial dragon 





has eighty-one dorsal scales), the “eighteen pro- 
vinces ” are put in mourning “ twenty-seven days,” 
and so on. 

The imperial altar at Pekin, in like manner, js 
constructed on the basis of the number three and 
its compound nine. 

To pursue the subject further would, however, 
be tedious. I need only add that a curious subject 
for investigation would be the three-clawed dragon 
of Japan.* Sp. 


Corrrr-room = Non-coMMERCIAL. — A_ short 
time ago I arrived at the “London” Hotel, 
Taunton. Directly I entered the house an energetic 
waitress said to me, “Coffee-room, sir?” I thought 
the exclamation singularly inopportune, for not 
a single article of my voluminous luggage had as 
yet left the omnibus, besides which, when one 
arrives at a hotel to spend the night there, one’s 
first care is commonly one’s bed-room, and not the 
coffee-room. However, as I did not intend to have 
a private sitting-room, and I took the question to 
hint that way, I replied, “‘ Yes,” and the coffee- 
room was pointed out to me. The next moment 
the waitress turned to my only fellow-traveller 
and said, “ Commercial ?” (I don’t think there was 
a“sir”). The answer was “ Yes”; a door was 
thrown open on the opposite side of the passage, 
and the traveller ushered in there.t Then the 
truth flashed upon me. The “coffee-room?” had 
been addressed to me for the sole purpose of ascer- 
taining as soon as possible whether I was or was 
not “commercial” ; and I was, of course, proud 
to find that even in my tourist’s suit, which was 
none the better for my three weeks’ trip, I still 
looked “ coffee-room.” 

I had the pleasure very shortly afterwards of 
hearing myself pointed out to the boots as the 
“ coffee-room gentleman,” and I began to wonder 
how long it would be before the English language 
was permanently enriched with the adjective 
“ coffee-room "comme il faut. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. ' 

{In the old coaching days, when the “‘ commercial 
gentlemen” drove their own “traps,” visited the same 
inn three or four times a year, and brought there, as 
guests to dinner, some of the best customers of the firms 
for which they travelled, they were the pets of the 
hostelry. The coffee-room breakfasts and dinners were 
dull, dreary, empty things. The commereial -room 
was a land of milk and honey; the breakfasts made not 
only the table but the sideboard groan, and the dinners 
were ‘0 banquets, at which much wine was 
drunk. The “commercial gent ” was then the pampered 
favourite of the establishment. His horse was tenderly 
looked after by the hostler, and he had much the same 
sort of attention at the hands of the chambermaids. ] 


* The sons of Javan. 

+ The next day, at the “Swan” Hotel, Wells, I 
found ‘‘ Coffee-room ” painted on one door and ‘‘Com- 
mercial-room ” on the door opposite, but at Taunton 
this was not so. 
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SHAKSPEARE AND Campion, on CARDINAL 
Wotsey.—In the Atheneum for November 28, 
1874, it was stated that Messrs. McGlashan & Gill 
of Dublin had a pamphlet ready, wherein they 
sought to prove that the character of Wolsey, put 
into the mouth of Griffith, in Henry VIII., was 
copied almost verbatim from Campion’s Historie 
of Ireland. Thinking it probable that many of 
your readers may wish to compare the passage to 
which the Dublin publishers evidently refer, with 
the character of the great Cardinal as given by 
Shakspeare, I enclose a copy, taken from Campion’s 
Historie, included in the volume of Irish Chro- 
nicles printed in Dublin “by the Society of 
Stationers in 1633.” Campion’s work is dedicated 
“to the Right Honorable Robert Dudley, Baron of 
Denbigh, Earl of Leicester,” &c., and dated from 
Dublin on the 27th of May, 1571, the Histori 

nding with the departure of Sir Henry Sidney 
the Lord Deputy) from Ireland on the 25th of 
March in the same year :— 

“At these girds* the Councell would have smiled if 
they durst, but each man bitt his lippe, and held his 
countenance, for howsoever some of them inclined to 
the Butler, they all hated the Cardinall: A man un- 
doubtedly borne to honour, I thinke some Princes Bas- 
tard, no Butchers sonne, exceeding wise, faire spoken, 
high minded, full of revenge, vicious of his body, lofty 
to his enemies, were they never so bigge, to those that 
accepted and sought his friendship wonderfull courteous, 
a ripe Schooleman, thrall to affections, brought a bed 
with flattery, insatiable to get, & more princelike in 
bestowing: as appeareth by his two Colledges at Ips- 
wich, and at Oxenford, th’ one suppressed with his fall, 
th’ other unfinished and yet as it lieth an house of 
Students (considering all appurtenances) incomperable, 
through Christendome, whereof Henry the eight is now 
called Founder, because hee let it stand. He held and 
enjoyed at once the Bishopricks of Yorke, Durham, and 
Winchester, the dignities of Lord Cardinall, Legate, and 
Chancellour: The Abbey of 8S. Albans, diverse Prioryes, 
sundry fat Benefices in Commendum: A great preferrer 
of his servants, advauncer of learning, stoute in every 
quarrell, never happy till his overthrow. Therein he 
shewed such moderation, and ended so patiently, that 
the houre of his death did him more honour then all the 
pompe of life passed.” 

T. C. Surrn. 


Tne Metancnoriy Jaques.—Has the following 
extract from Burton’s Anatomy been quoted to 
illustrate Jaques’s character ?— 

“Voluntary solitariness is that which is familiar with 
melancholy, and gently brings on, like a Siren, a Shooing 
horn or some Sphinx, to this irrecoverable gulf:... . 
most pleasant it is at first, to such as are melancholy 
given, ... to walk alone in some solitary grove, betwixt 
wood and water, by a brookside . . . to go smiling to them- 
selves, acting an infinite variety of parts, which they 
suppose and strongly imagine they represent, or that they 
see acted or done. ... They run earnestly on in this 
labyrinth of anxious and solicitous melancholy medita- 
tions, and cannot well or willingly refrain, or easily 
leave off winding and unwinding themselves, as so many 
clocks, and still pleasing their humours, until at last the 


* Of the Earl of Kildare in reply to Wolsey. 





scene is turned upon a sudden, by some bad object ; and 
they, being now habituated to such vain meditations and 
solitary places, can endure no company, can ruminate of 
nothing but harsh distasteful subjects; fear, sorrow, 
suspicion, ‘subrusticus pudor’ (clownish bashfulness), 
discontent, cares and weariness of life, surprise them in 
a moment; and they can think of nothing else: con- 
tinually suspecting, no sooner are their eyes open, but 
this internal plague of melancholy seizeth on them, and 
terrifies their souls, representing some dismal object 
to their minds, which now by no means, no labour, no 
persuasion, they can avoid: heret lateri lethalis arwado 
(the deadly arrow sticks fast in their side); they may 
not be rid of it; they cannot resist,” &c. 

The humorous sadness of Jaques, which makes 
him love solitude and the charms of nature, is a 
good instance of the melancholy described in the 
first part of the quotation, while the gloomy isola- 
tion of Timon, calling on the sun and the earth to 
avenge his wrongs, and the terrible dejection of 
Hamlet, illustrate the more vehement forms of 
melancholy, which Burton tells us are the result of 
indulgence in voluntary solitariness. Indeed, he 
cites Timon as an example of it. 

IsABEL MARSHALL. 


Pouiricat Fotx-Lore.—According to the anec- 
dote current upon this subject, Dr. Edward Po- 
cocke, the great Oriental scholar of England in 
the seventeenth century, when called upon to 
translate the little work of Grotius into Arabic or 
Turkish, had replied by pointing to the idle 
legend of Mahomet’s pigeon or dove, as a reciprocal 
messenger between the. Prophet and Heaven, which 
legend had been accredited and adopted by Grotius 
in the blindest spirit of credulity. Such a base- 
less fable, Pococke alleged, would work a double 
mischief ; not only it would ruin the authority of 
that particular book in the East, but would damage 
Christianity for generations by making known to 
the followers of the Prophet that their master was 
undervalued amongst the Franks on the authority 
of nursery tales, and that these tales were accredited 
by the leading Frankish scholars. ... At this 
point, when the cause of Grotius seemed utterly 
desperate, G—— suddenly changed the whole 
field of view. He offered no defence for the 
ridiculous fable of the pigeon ; which pigeon, on 
the contrary, he represented as drawing in harness 
with that Christian goose, which at one time was 
universally believed by Mahometans to lead the 
vanguard of the earliest Crusaders, and which, in 
a limited extent, really had been a true historical 
personage. (Cf. “N. & Q.,” 1* S. iii. 71.) De 
Quincey, Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
1856, p. 48. BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


“ Batine A Borris or Wine.”—* When found, 
make a note of.” Sir Theobald (Toby) Butler, of 
the Irish bar, once ate a bottle of wine, having 
taken an oath to the attorney in a very heavy 
suit that he would not drink anything till the 
cause was over, so as to be cool. The opposite 
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counsel had made a masterly speech, humorous 
and apparently impressive, and carrying convic- 
tion to the jury. Sir Toby rose cool,—too cool,— 
his courage failing, his hands trembling, head 
palsied, and with faltering tongue. He felt his case 
falling. Sending for a bottle of port to Hell,* and 
a roll, he extracted. a portion of the roll, and, 
filling up the hollow with the wine, he ate the 
bottle of wine, revived his courage, overthrew his 
adversary’s argument, and gained the cause. 
Sera Wait. 


“ ImpossiBiILities.”—Such is the title of the 
following lines, which are to be found in Camden’s 
Remains, edit. 1870 (Smith, Soho Square). Is the 
author of them known ?— 

“ TM POSSIBILITIES. 
Embrice a sun-beam, and on it 
The shadow of a man beget. 
Tell me who reigns in the Moon. 
Set the Thunder to a tune. 
Cut the Axel-tree that bears 
Heaven and Earth, or stop the Sphears 
With thy finger ; or divide 
Beggery from lust and pride. 
Tell me what the Syrens sing ; 
Or the secrets of a King, 
Or his power, or where it ends, 
And how far his will extends. 
Go and find the bolt that last 
Brake the clouds, or with like haste 
Fly to the East, and tell me why 
Aurora blushes ; if to lie 
By an old man trouble her mind, 
Bid Cephalus be less unkind. 
Canst thou by thine art uncase 
The mysteries of a Courtier’s face ? 
Canst thou tell me why the night 
Weeps out her eyes? If for the sight 
Of the lost Sun, she puts on black, 
Post to his fall, and turn him back. 
If not for him, then go and find 
A Widow, or all woman-kind, 
Like to their outward shew, and be 
More than a Delphian Deity.” 

Frepk. Rote. 

“Tis BUT ONE STEP FROM THE SUBLIME TO 
THE RIDICULOUS.”—Deslandes, in his Réflections 
sur les Grands Hommes qui sont Morts en 
Plaisantant, says, in the loose translation of that 
work by a Mr. B——, 1713, p. 96 :— 

“I distrust those sentiments that are too far removed 
from nature; and whose sublimity is blended with 
ridicule : which two are as near one another as extream 
wisdom and Folly.” 

This sentence looks like that celebrated mot in 
process of formation. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

[Thomas Paine continued the process in his Age of 
Reason by saying :—“ The sublime and the ridiculous are 
often so nearly related, that it is difficult to class them 








_ ™ The court was ina churchyard. A narrow lane ad- 

joining, having a black figure engraved over the entrance, 

was called “ Hell,” and is referred to in Death and Dr. 

ane .—Dublin University Magazine, December, 
74. 





separately. One step above the sublime makes the 
ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes the 
sublime again.””’ Napoleon Bonaparte completed the 
process by this happy condensation :—* Du Sublime au 
Ridicule, il n'y a qu'un pas.”} 


3LAIRHILL, Stirtinc.—At a meeting the other 
day to settle about lairs (what a horrid word for a 
grave !) in Muckart churchyard, I was shown the 
enclosed. The name and date are obliterated ; 
they seem to have been around the edge of the 
flat stone :— 
*“XVII. Jacent hic ibid 

em maria anna ca 

rolusque eorun 

dem liberi qui ata 

te puerili mortem 

subiere pulvis 

et umbra sumus 

nihil est pulvis nisi 

fumus et nihil est 

fumus nos nihil 

ergo sumus.” 
Our clergyman is much scandalized, as he says it 
is atheistical. J. R. Hate. 


TAVERN Siens or Lonpoy.—Happening a few 
days ago to go into the “Goose and Gridiron” by 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, I observed an ancient-look- 
ing paper in a frame against the wall, which 
contains the brief history of many well-known 
tavern signs and badges of London, more especi- 
ally those of the City proper ; and I should recom- 
mend any of your readers who take an interest in 
such matters to go and see for themselves, and 
come away with a fresh stock of antiquarian 
knowledge. I think the idea isa very good and 
useful one, and no doubt the above-named hostelry 
itself could unfold a singular history of times past 
were it able to speak. D. Harrison. 

Birkbeck Institution, W.C. 


PLAYHOUSE AND Preacuinc.—When I was a 
boy, I read in a religious periodical the following 
lines, which had been inspired by the fact that 
& prayer meeting had been held in a provincial 
theatre. Are they not applicable to the present 
time ?— 

“ Reader, if you have time to spare, 
Turn o’er St. Matthew's leaves, 
And you will find a house of prayer 
Was made a den of thieves. 
But now the scene is alter’d quite, 
Oh, reformation rare ! 
This modern den of thieves to-night 
Is made a house of prayer.” 
X. P. D. 


ZaRLyY CuiGNnons.—I have found in the Lady's 
Magazine of 1795, vol. xxvi. p. 8, that the Princess 
of Brunswick generally wore her hair “ in a plaid 
broad chignon ”; and further, that “ when she was 
dressed,” she had it “ rather low on the back.” In 
the same series of the said magazine, I find the 
chignon mentioned in the “ fashions for April.” 

Avex. V. W. BIkKers. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Barons or THe Cinque Ports.—In a 
pamphlet published by T. Mantell at Dover, in 
1820, relative to the privileges enjoyed by the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports on the coronation of a 
sovereign, I find it recounted, among other things, 
that, in 1761, just previous to the coronation of 
George IIT. the Speaker of the Ports caused a peti- 
tion to be presented to “the Court of Claims .. . 
held in the Painted Chamber of H.M.’s Palace at 
Westminster,” claiming, on behalf of the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports (32 Barons to be elected by 
the freemen), to carry the king’s canopy, and also 
the queen’s canopy, in the coronation procession ; 
to have and take the said canopies as their fees for 
the said services; to dine on coronation day at a 
table on the king’s right hand in the Palace of 
Westminster; and likewise to have cloth for 
vestments at H.M.’s expense. All the above 
claims were allowed except the last ; but it appears 
that on the coronation of George II. these Barons 
had only been allowed to dine at a second table, 
not at the principal table, on the right hand of 
royalty. After the coronation ceremony in 1761, 
it is related that 
“The Barons, who waited in the Court of Requests 
before they went down into the Hall, having heard there 
was no table provided for them in the Hall to dine at, 
applied to my Lord High Steward, as his Lordship 
passed through the Court of Requests, for their proper 
table, as the same was allowed by the Court of Claims; 
but his Lordship absolutely refused the same, and told 
them they should not dine in the Hall: and upon the 
Barons’ return into the Hall with the canopies, they 
found all the tables on the king’s right hand filled with 
peers and peeresses, upon which the Barons stood 
together in the Hall at the upper table, on the king’s 
right hand, till past nine o’clock at night (no table being 
provided for them in the Hall), and then returned in the 
barge to the Salt Office.” 
Can you inform me whether the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports experienced the same treatment at the 
coronations of George IV., William IV., and Queen 
Victoria? Where can information be procured as 
to the constitution and jurisdiction of the “Court 
of Claims” referred to? Are there any accessible 
records of their proceedings ? H. G. K. 


Tue O’Nertus or France AnD Sparn.—I ask 
for any information tending to connect the above 
families with the parent stock of Ireland. Accord- 
ing to a paper in the Kilkenny Archeological 
Journal (April, 1866), written by the respected 
M. de la Ponce, of Tours, the French O’Neills are 
descended from John O'Neill, a son of the great 
Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, in Queen Elizabeth’s days, 
who, he says, served in the army of Owen Roe 








O’Neill, and, after the war, settled in the county 
Mayo, from whence the family went to the island 
of Martinico, and finally to France, where it 
is now represented by the Vicomte O’Neill de 
Tyrone. But the late Mr. Pinkerton, in a paper 
published in the same journal (April, 1867), 
has shown the fallacy of M. de la Ponce’s views, 
The Annuaire de la Noblesse, I believe, traces the 
French family from a James O’Neill, of Mayo, who 
was a grandson of Shane O’Neill, the youngest 
brother of the celebrated Hugh, Earl of Tyrone ; 
but I have not been able to find this Shane 
mentioned in any Irish work. In Spain the family 
holds a higher grade in the ranks of nobility, being 
Marqués de la Granja, &c.; but with respect to its 
origin the generality of Irish readers have little to 
guide them. Neither Mr. Pinkerton nor the 
reverend and learned Mr. Meehan gives us any in- 
formation respecting it. My own idea is that the 
French family may possibly descend from Henry 
Mac Turlough O’Neill, of the Fews, banished to 
Connaught before 1641—whose grandson, an officer 
in King James II.’s army, was attainted, and fled 
to the Continent, most probably to France—and 
that the Spanish family descends from the Major- 
General Hugh O’Neill of Clonmel fame, who was 
great-grandson of Cormac Mac Baron, the illegiti- 
mate brother of the great Hugh, who retired to 
Spain, and was living there in 1660. 

For any information bearing on this subject I 
shall feel much obliged. Tyr-EoGcHaln. 


PuiLoLocicaL.—I wish for some information 
on the word used for “ king” by different people. 
The Teutonic word cyning, konig, is traceable to 
the primitive “ patriarchal” authority. Rex (Sans. 


janaka), we have from Bunsen, meant originally 


steersman, and indicates a following of some great 
hero-leader (the Roman reges, Romulus, Numa, &c., 
were elected). The point I wish to get at is 
whether rex was in universal use among the various 
primitive tribes who formed the Roman Empire, 
or whether it was adopted at a later period when 
the tribes were joined under one nationality. The 
reading of Rawlinson’s Manual of Ancient History, 
page 339 (edit. 1869), and Ortolan’s Roman Law, 
page 41, indicate a primitive origin ; but in the 
absence of any philological proof I cannot accept 
this inference. It will be easily seen that the 
functions of a rex were different from those of 
a cyning; and if I can be supplied with the word 
used for “ king” by the Hindoos, early Greeks, and 
also the modern European kingdoms (Russia before 
use of “ Czar”), with the derivation of each word, 
this difference will be more easily illustrated. 
G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
30, Sidmouth Street, Regent's Square, W.C. 


A Berrotnat Grrt.—I have lately seen, 
in the possession of a lady, a small ivory case, 
such as three generations since was ordinarily 
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worn in the waistcoat pocket, containing two or 
three quill tooth-picks. It is studded with gold 
at about quarter-inch distances, and in the centre 
of the lid outside is a small rectangular receptacle 
for hair, with gold cover, opening with a spring ; 
having engraved upon it the date of day, month, 
and year, early in this century. In the lid out- 
side, instead of the small mirror which was usual, 
is inserted a strip of wood in two pieces of unequal 
length, joined together, and on this a narrower strip 
of cardboard. The case, otherwise empty, is lined 
with crimson velvet. On the cardboard is written, 
in a man’s hand, “Nam veneror stipes si sit 
desertus in agris.” The case is supposed to have 
been given by the lady’s father to her mother at 
the time of their engagement. The gentleman’s 
name was Wood. The quotation is somewhat 
yaried from Tibullus :— 

** Nam veneror, seu stipes habet desertus in agris, 

Seu vetus in trivio florea serta lapis.” 
Venus was one of the Terminal Deities, and the 
allusion is, of course, to the ceremonies of the 
“ Terminalia.” Can any of your readers conjecture 
the circumstances which gave significance to the 
memorial ? HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 

Joun Tuomas Serres, THE Marine Painter. 
—I shall be obliged to any correspondent who 
will refer to any contemporary reviews of the 
Memoir of John Thomas Serres, late Marine 
Painter to His Majesty. By a Friend. 8vo., 
London, 1826. I am very desirous of knowing 
the name of the unfortunate artist’s friendly bio- 
grapher, and of adding to my proposed reprint of 
this very scarce little book any additional infor- 
mation respecting the subject of it. 

Wriiuiam J. Troms, 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


“ Justine.”—In a recent number (166, col. 199) 
of that worthy offspring of “N. & Q.,” L’Inter- 
médiatre, “ex matre filiam,” a doubt was raised 
concerning the truth of the assertion made in the 
Biographie Universelle, and more recently by 
Jules Janin, that the Marquis de Sade had pre- 
sented to Napoleon, and to each member of the 
“ Directoire,” a copy of his romance “en grand 
format sur papier vélin.” This assertion was con- 
firmed in the following number (167, col. 253) of 
L’ Intermédiaire, and it was further stated that 
“the copy of Gohier passed into the hands of 
Count Abrial ; that of Barras became the property 
of M. Pierre Grand, whose father was the con- 
cierge of Barras.” 

This information may be deemed not unworthy 
a place in “ N. & Q.” ; but can any of your corre- 
spondents add to our knowledge, and tell us what 
became of the other copies? I have good reason 
to believe that one at least of them exists in Eng- 
land, and was indeed offered for sale to the British 





Museum. Should the fortunate possessor still 
wish to dispose of his copy, I know an amateur 
desirous of acquiring it. Apts. 


’ 


“Setvace”: “Samrre”: “To Saunrer.”— 
Will any sound philologer kindly give his attention 
to the etymology of these words? Of the first, 
Skinner amusingly asserts that it “saves the 
cloth” ; the second could not possibly have grown 
into satin ; and of the-third, the sainte terre origin 
is really beneath contempt. E. F. 


Otp Taprstry.—In one of the old manor- 
houses that are still found in Cornwall, there is a 
room covered with old tapestry. The subjects 
appear to be of a religious character, and one of 
them, over the doorway, shows a king sitting on a 
large wooden chair, or throne, with a woman 
kneeling before him. Three soldiers, one dressed 
something like a Beefeater, are beyond her. Just 
over the throne are the words “ Sip. Joen.” What 
is the meaning of these words ! 

J. G. Cuincorr. 


Sr. Apsp.—Who was he? H. J. 


CROMWELL oN THE StacE.—Before this letter 
reaches you, Cromwell, a posthumous play by the 
late Victor Séjour, will have been produced in 
Paris. If it is not a failure, it will be the first 
time the life of the Protector has been successfully 
dramatized. Cromwell seems to be almost as 
attractive and as fatal to dramatists as Joan of 
Arc. Hugo and Bulwer both began as dramatists 
by writing as yet unacted Cromwells. Col. 
Richards’s Cromwell was, I believe, only a succes 
Westime. Mr. Wills’s caricature was carried by 
Mr. Irving’s Charles I. Macready appeared as 
the Protector’s son in a play called Master Clarke. 
Cannot “N. & Q.” give me a few more theatrical 
Cromwells ? J. BranpER MATTHEWS. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


“Times” ARTICLE ON OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Who is the author of a fine article on Oliver 
Cromwell which appeared in the Times of Jan, 4, 
1855? Has it ever been republished ? 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


“YE DINERS-OUT, FROM WHOM WE GUARD OUR 
spoons.”—This squib originally —— in the 
Times some forty years ago. Can you favour me 
with the squib in full, or refer me to the exact date 
when it appeared ? GerorceE Lioyp. 

Cowpen. 


“ A NOOK AND HALF YARD OF LAND.”—In the 
manor of Cradley, Worcestershire, one of the copy- 
holds is thus described, and has been so for 
upwards of two centuries. Can any of your 
readers tell me the number of acres contained in 
the above description, and refer me to any autho- 
rity upon the subject? 


Joun WARD. 
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Sr. Brecero.—There is an Italian proverb ex- 
pressive of forgetfulness as so great that St. 
Bieggio’s day cannot be remembered. Can any 
of your correspondents help me to this ; also to 
the date of the saint’s day? A. 8. 


PokTRAIT OF VoLTAIRE.—I was shown, a little 
while ago, a portrait which may be described as 
a three-quarter face, painted on ivory, in a full- 
bottomed wig, the body, &c., filled in with needle- 
work. On the back is the following inscription :— 

“ This portrait of Voltaire was taken in his seventieth 
year at Ternay, by a celebrated artist of Geneva, and 
the dress and all the ornaments of the drawing are the 
needlework of Mad. Denis, his niece. It is supposed to 
be the best likeness of him extant, and was sold in the 
collection of Sir John Eliot, Bart.” 

The portrait is now in the possession of Mr. 
Vidler, of Rye, who bought it from a pawnbroker 
in Hastings. Can any one tell me who the “ cele- 
brated artist of Geneva” was ? J. 8. Upat. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


“Uppine-Stocks.”—Can any of your correspon- 
dents afford me information respecting “ upping- 
stocks,” #.¢., flights of four or five steps with a 
platform at the top? There is an example adjoin- 
ing the churchyard at Kittisford near Wellington, 
on the borders of Somerset and Devon. I believe 
the object was to enable women more readily to 
mount their horses. Is the name peculiar to 
Somersetshire? and is the “ upping-stock” ever 
possessed of architectural pretensions ? 

E. B. F. 

P.S. The “ upping-stock ” is not a low block of 
stone, such as one often sees, but a flight of several 
rough steps. 


BrAceEBRIDGE Famity.—Does this family trace 
descent from ary English king through marriage 
with any female prior to that between Rowland 
Bracebridge and Winifred, daughter of Thomas 
Scott ? W. G. D. F. 


Epey’s “Decapes.”— Will Mr. Major say 
whether the Hakluyt Society are going to ‘give us 
Richard Eden’s Decades of the New World ? 

Joun J. SHILLINGLAW. 

Melbourne. 


Replies, 
THE GIPSIES. 
(5 §. ii. 421.) 

It was at one time the orthodox view, with refer- 
ence to the existence of the Gipsies in Europe, that 
they did not come into this division of the world till 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, as it 
was believed that they were mentioned in European 
written records for the first time in the year 1414, 
and that they had been set in motion, and came 
thither, through the conquests of Tamerlane in the 





years 1408 and 1409. This view, that they had 
not existed in Europe prior to that date, had, no 
doubt, proceeded on the well-known principle that 
what does not appear to have existed must not be 
held to have existed. This is a rule, the applica- 
tion of which to any special case may require 
great consideration. As an interesting illustration 
of this, it may be mentioned that it is asserted that 
the Aurora Borealis is never spoken of by any 
ancient writer. If this be so, still to infer, as has 
been done, that the Aurora had not then existed, 
because it does not then appear to have done so, 
must, on general considerations, be held to be 
utterly groundless and altogether absurd. 

The opinion that the Gipsies had not existed in 
Europe before 1408 had to give way before the 
discovery of a statement clearly proving the con- 
trary. Their existence in Europe had thus to be 
drawn back for a period extending at the very 
least to not less than three hundred years. The 
statement is thus referred to under the heading of 
the “ Gypsies” in Chambers’s Encyclopedia :— 

“The first notice of them [the Gypsies] which occurs 
in European literature is embodied in a free paraphrase, 
in German, of the Book of Genesis, written by an 
Austrian monk about 1122. They are there described 
as ‘Ishmaelites and brasiers, who go peddling through 
the wide world, having neither house nor home, cheat- 
ing the people with their tricks, and deceiving mankind, 
but not openly.’ ” 

This is a very remarkable statement, as showing 
(1) that at the time when the Gipsies are thus 
spoken of, namely, about the year 1122, they 
existed throughout “ the wide world” ; (2) that it 
was a part of their trade or occupation to peddle 
throughout “the wide world” ; and (3) that it was 
of their own free will, and from their own inherent 
love for so peddling, that they did so. That a 
nomadic propensity—a love for wandering—exists 
in the human breast will, it is thought, not be 
disputed ; and it is easy to conceive that, under 
certain circumstances, this propensity may be 
given more effect to by some of the human race 
than by others. There have, for instance, been 
pedlars (not Gipsies) both in Britain, the United 
States, and elsewhere ; but no one ever dreamt of 
bringing in the conquests of Tamerlane or of any 
other mighty conqueror to account for their 
peddling ; and it is believed that there is equally 
little necessity for so doing with reference to the 
Gipsies, who no doubt wandered about because it 
gratified their nomadic propensities, while at the 
same time the men carried on their business as 
brasiers or tinkers, &c., and the women that of 
fortune-telling, &c. Burns’s poem of The Jolly 
Beggars, in which a Caird is one of the characters, 
may be referred to in illustration of one phase of 
the Gipsies, and of human nature generally. 

The existence of the Gipsies in Europe being 
thus clearly seen to have been drawn back by 
positive proof for 300 years and upwards beyond 
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what was originally believed, may they not have 
existed for 600, 900, or 1,200 years further back ? 
There is no reason that I am aware of why they 
may not have so existed in Europe during these 
periods ; but, to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
I shall now proceed to adduce positive proof, as it 
humbly appears to me, of the clearest and most 
conclusive order, that they did so. 

In Wilson’s Archeological Dictionary there 
occurs the following word and its explanation :— 

* AayrT&®, among the ancients were certain strolling 

impostors, who pretended to tell fortunes, cure diseases, 
expiate the crimes of deceased ancestors, &c., by means 
of charms, sacrifices, and other religious mysteries. 
They pretended also to the power of punishing and tor- 
menting enemies, and were often very well paid for their 
imposition. Their name is derived from dysipw, 
to congregate, because they drew crowds round about 
them.” 
(The whole explanation is given, but this etymology 
of Agyrte is not concurred in, for reasons to be 
afterwards shown.) In Littleton’s Latin Dictionary 
will be found the same word and the same deriva- 
tion, and the following meanings :— 

“ A juggler, a mountebank, a fortune-teller, a punch- 
inello, a jack-pudding.” 

They were in Greece before the time of Plato ; 
and it is not known when they came into Italy. 
They are mentioned by Cicero. They were termed 
in Italy Agyrte, in Greece"Ayvprat. This is very 
significant of their being Gipsies, as shall be after- 
wards alluded to. 

It seems to me to be perfectly clear from the 
explanations thus given that the Agyrte were 
Gipsies. Their strolling, their pretending to tell 
fortunes, their charms, and their tricks must, it is 
thought, be held to prove this proposition beyond 
all rational doubt. These explanations of the 
Agyrte, and the account given by the Austrian 
monk of the Gipsies, tally in the closest and most 
interesting manner, and consist with our own 
knowledge of what the Gipsies are essentially in 
the present day. No doubt the Agyrte are not 
said to be brasiers. Sut this may easily be 
accounted for. It will be seen that that noun has 
the feminine termination, and the word Agyrte 
may therefore be most justly held to have specially 
denoted the female Gipsies in the time of the 
ancient Romans, and the explanations given apply 
more particularly to them and their doings. in 
Italy. 

In further proof of the proposition, I have to 
submit that the vocable known to this day in 
Scotland as Caird or Card, denoting the Gipsies, as 
already referred to, forms the root, or essential 
part, of the word Agyrte. This will be made 
very plain by attending to the way in which the 
word Gipsy appears in the same relation. We 
have Aiyvrros, Algyptus (g hard), Egyptian, 
Gipsy ; and so, in like manner, we have ’Ayvprys, 
Agyrta, Caird or Card. If Gipsy is in direct con- 








nexion with AZgyptus (and of this there is, and 
can be, no doubt), so beyond all question is Caird 
directly connected with Agyrta (gyrt = Caird), as 
every philologist worthy of the name will at once 
admit. And thus it is submitted the Scotch name 
of the Gipsies, Caird or Card, plays a most im- 
portant part in tracing them as existing in Europe 
at a very ancient period. 

I regret taking up so much space ; but it will be 
admitted thai the settlement of the question, Who 
are the Gipsies? is a matter of the greatest his- 
torical interest and importance. I do not think 
that any one will be disposed to call in question 
the conclusions in the present paper ; and I shall, 
with your permission, trouble you with another 
communication, in which I intend to deal with the 
subject from a much more extensive point of view 
than I have yet done. 

Before closing I would remark, with reference 
to the character given to the Agyrte, that Tacitus 
describes the early Christians as an extremely 
wicked and most abominable class of men ; and no 
doubt the Agyrte were, in like manner, made to 
appear a great deal worse than they really were. 

Henry Kicovr. 


Unsetttep Baronetcres (5 §. i. 125, 194, 
252; ii. 15, 297, 410; iii. 18.)—That there is, 
comparatively speaking, but little similarity 
between the English and Scotch law, I am as ready 
to admit as W. M., but in the case of unsettled 
baronetcies, wherein the Crown is primarily con- 
cerned, I cannot but be of opinion that there is a 
great analogy, and that there is practically little 
or no difference in this matter between the laws of 
both countries. 

It appears that the effect of a service in Scot- 
land is to point out the individual who, in the 
opinion of the Court making the decree, is the 
nearest heir of a person deceased, and that after a 
certain period has elapsed such a decision is final, 
and cannot be upset by proving the decision to 
have been de facto false. 

But the same position can, in many cases, be 
obtained in England. After possession gained, 
whether by a decree in ejectment or without litiga- 
tion, by a man, and held by him or his representa- 
tives for such a period as is fixed upon by a Statute 
of Limitation, or by the Common Law, albeit such 
possession may not be that of the rightful heir, 
yet it gives the person in possession an indefeasi! 
title. 

If these dicta, as I believe them to be, be 
accepted as a true statement of the facts, the ques- 
tion remaining is whether either of these. methods 
affect a right to an hereditary dignity, and, more 
especially, a Baronetcy. They, of course, give # 
man a very good and fair ground for assuming 
ancestral honours, if he has no direct method of 
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roof open to him ; and, acting on such decisions, 
eel are, as W. M. remarks, often assumed, 
yet they do not, I contend, strengthen a man’s title 
to such honours in case of a claimant appearing at 
some future time. 

The fact that a service does not affect a peerage 
was decided in a question of the descent of the 
Belhaven Barony. * It appears that this dignity 
had been enjoyed for many years by persons served 
heirs to a former holder of the title; that these 
persons were, in fact, not the actual heirs ; and it 
was decided that the fact of this adverse enjoy- 
ment did not prevent the actual heir from inherit- 
ing the peerage. And now a question has arisen 
in reference to the same dignity (possibly the very 
dignity enjoyed by the Lord B—— mentioned by 
W. M. in John Clerk’s opinion), for although a 
Scotch Court has served a certain gentleman heir 
to the late Lord Belhaven and Stenton, yet this 
has not prevented the question of heirship from 
being raised in the adjudication now before the 
Committee of Privileges. 

I think, then, it may be taken as settled that 
these methods do not affect a peerage, English or 
Scotch, and that the same doctrine applies to 
English Baronetcies. 

The question remains whether they or more 
particularly a service affect a Scotch Baronetcy. 
W. M. mentions the opinion of an eminent advo- 
cate as, to a certain extent, an authority that a 
service does so affect it; but, considering his 
opinion was not law as regards peerages, it may 
be safely assumed that had he known this he 
would not, as W. M. seems to imply that he 
does, have extended this opinion to an analogous 
kind of hereditary dignity. 

In support of my contention, I would refer to 
the best of all authorities on questions of dignities, 
Cruise’s Digest, Title Diqnities, 223, and there, 
treating of hereditary dignities of every kind con- 
ferred by the sovereigns of these islands, he 
remarks that it is “a principle of law that 
possession does not affect the descent of a dign ity ak 
and, further, “that he who claims a dignity must 
make himself heir to the person on whom the 
dignity was originally conferred, not to the person 
who last enjoyed it,” that is to say, that on every 
devolution of the dignity it is open for any 
claimant to prove his heirship against the indi- 
vidual who is undoubtedly the heir of the person 
who last enjoyed the dignity. It is this doctrine 
which prevents the eldest son of a man sum- 
moned in his father’s barony from inheriting 
such barony on his father’s death, as his grand- 
father, and not he, is the heir of the original holder 
of the peerage. 

In saying that “the Crown cannot suffer from 
neglect or laches,” I was, perhaps, speaking some- 
what loosely ; but I intended merely to state a 





maxim of universal application, “‘ Nullum tempus 


occurrit regi,” although, of course, this rule is 
abridged in many cases by statute or by grant 
from the Crown, or by prescription, which implies 
a grant. 

W. M. remarks that the idea of giving the 
Probate Court power to decide the question of 
“ Unsettled Scottish Baronetcies” is not to be con- 
sidered seriously. Very possibly not, but W. M. 
begs the question. The question is not a Scotch 
but (as will be seen on referring to the head of 
the notes) a general one, and considering that 
English lawyers practically decide claims to Scotch 
peerages, there not being, I believe, a Scotch lawyer 
on the Committee of Privileges, I scarcely see why 
another tribunal in the like position might not 
decide the lesser cases of disputed Scotch baronet- 
cies. It would be most unwise to have more than 
one Court, and a new one for such a purpose 
is not to be expected ; and, taking into account 
the fact that Scotch baronetcies are less than one- 
eighth of the whole number, it would be some- 
what presumptuous on the part of the Scotch to 
claim to furnish the Empire with such a Court. 

The following Parliamentary notice will be 
interesting to those who took part in the discussion 
upon this matter :— 

“‘ Sir William Fraser has given notice that he will call 
attention in the House of Commons to the fact of the 
assumption and use of the title of Baronet by persons 
having no lawful right to the dignity.” 

R. PassrncHam. 


“Totus” (5% §. iii. 327.)—The place where 
the French crossed the Rhine in 1672 was very 
near to the junction of the Rhine and the Waal, 
and about eight miles north of Cleves. The 
eastern end of the island formed by these two 
rivers was in fact guarded by two forts, 
namely, the castle of the Tolhuys on the north, 
and the fortress of Schenck on the south. The 
Tolhuys was a custom-house, but very strongly 
fortified to guard this part of the river, which 
at certain seasons was fordable. The French 
crossed the river, and took the Tolhuys on the 
12th of June, and the fort of Schenck on the 
19th. The fight in taking the Tolhuys was san- 
guinary, thanks to the young Duke of Longueville, 
“qui sortoit d’un repas, ol apparemment il avoit 
trop ba,” and his intoxication, which led him to 
ignore the quarter just promised by his uncle, 
the Prince of Condé, or, as Grimoard delicately 
terms it, his vivacité, caused his own death and 
that of scores of French officers and men. The 
fort is marked Tolhus in the map to Turenne’s 
Life, by Ramsay, and Tolhuis in that to Beaurain’s 
Campagnes du Maréschal de Turenne. In the 
latter work there is a note (i. 18) which seems to 
meet the question of your correspondent. The 
writer says :— 

‘“* Tolhuis signifie une maison de péage. Il y a un 
grand nombre de Tolhuis dans les Provinces-Unies ; 
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celui dont il s’‘agit ici est un simple chateau (avec une 
grosse tour) environné d'une muraille et d'un fossé.” 
Ramsay says (i. 452) that the height and thick- 
ness of the walls rendered it inaccessible, and that 
in a former siege four men had held it against the 
whole force of the Spaniards. EDWARD SoLLyY. 


Mr. Panvup rightly thinks that Tholus is “the 
Dutch word Tolhuis, that is, ‘ toll-house.’” But 
the French were aware of it ; for we read in the 
Encyclopédie of Diderot and D’Alembert (Neuf- 
chastel, 1765):— 

“ Tol-Huys, c’est-a-dire la maison du péage ; lieu des 
pays-Bas, au duché de Gueldre, dans le Bétaw, sur la 
rive gauche du Khin, prés du fort de Skenck, du cété du 
nord. C'est la qu’en 1672 la cavalerie francoise passa le 
Rhin.” 

And in Voltaire’s Sitcle de Louis XIV. (Leipsick, 
1753, t. i. p. 176) :— 

“Des gens du pays informérent alors le prince de 
Condé, que la sécheresse de la saison avait formé un gué 
sur un bras du Rhin, auprés d'une vieille tour qui sert de 
bureau de péage, qu’on nomme foll-huis, la maison du 
péage. 

Voltaire, then, accounts for the popular mistake 
adopted by Boileau, and about which Mr. Panup 
inquires :— 

“ Cet air de grandeur, dont le Roi relevait toutes ses 
actions, le bonheur rapide de ses conquétes, la splendeur 
de son regne, l'idolitrie de ses courtisans, enfin le gott 
que les peuples et sur tout les Parisiens ont pour l’exa- 
gération, joint a l'ignorance de la guerre, ot l’on est 
dans l’oisiveté des grandes villes; tout cela fit regarder 
& Paris le passage du Rhin comme un prodige : l’opinion 
commune etait, que toute l’armée avait passé ce fleuve a 
la nage, en présence d'une armée retranchée, et malgré 
Vartillerie d'une forteresse imprenable, appellée le 
Tholus.” 

Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 

Tholus isthe French way of writing the Dutch word 
Tolhwis, toll-house or custom-house, as Mr. PAnUD 
rightly supposes. It was situated in the Betuwe, 
on the Rhine, near the fort of Schenk, which 
stood close to the spot where the Rhine and Waal 
meet. Lobith is on the opposite side of the Rhine, 
and near it was the ford by which the French 
crossed the river. 

Tholus, Tolhus, or Tolhwys, is marked in all 
historical atlases. See, for instance, Spruner’s 
Histor, Atlas, Map of France from 1610-1790. 

MATHILDE VAN Eys., 


No doubt the French Tholus is their corruption 
of the Dutch Tolhuis; which will seem the more 


acceptable when it is known that in those parts of 


the Netherlands, near the village of Lobith, on the 


German frontier, the diphthong wi, the sound of 


which is somewhat like the German eu in “ Beute.” 
is pronounced as the French u in “plume”; so 
Tolhuis sounds like the French Tholus. 

P, J. Keymay. 





Eriscorus AncuRIEN (5" S. iii. 189.)—The 
episcopal see of Auguriwm is the one mentioned 
in the Bullariwm Ordinis Predicatorwm (tom. iii. 
page 218), and it was certainly existing, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, in the Church province 
of Numidia, as “epis. Augurensis, sive Auguri- 
tanus,” is found among the signatures at the Council 
of Carthage, in Africa, held from May 25 to 
June 1, A.p. 419, respecting the excommunication 
of Apiarius, a priest of Mauritania (Mansi., iv. 
435), and also in the Catalogus Episcoporum Africe, 
A.D. 484 (Mansi., vii. 1157) ; and though Fontana, 
in his Theatrum Dominicanum, thinks that it was 
a place in England, there is no sufficient ground for 
that supposition, nor for making it to be Ancyra, in 
Phrygia Pacatiana, a city of Asia Minor, under the 
metropolitan of Laodicea, and afterwards of Hiera- 
polis. There was another Ancyra in Galatia 
Prima, in the dioccese of Pontus, and a metropoli- 
tan archbishopric, now called Angora, or Engouri; 
but though it is placed under Hierapolis by Baud- 
rand (Geograph., tom. ii. p. 57, col. 2), and stated 
by that ecclesiastical writer that the first bishop 
of Anguri was before a.p. 1437, and the last 
occupant of the see immediately after, yet there 
appear to be great doubts as to its situation. Le 
Quien, in his Oriens Christian. (tom. iii. pp. 1113 
1120), places Anguri among the bishoprics—of 
which he gives a separate enumeration in alpha- 
betical order—of which the metropolises were un- 
known, either because he was unable to discover 
to what metropolis they belonged, or because they 
had no metropolis, or even because it was un- 
certain whether they should be assigned to the 
dioccese of the Patriarch of Constantinople. Further, 
in a medieval signature the u might have been n, 
so that “Fr. Gundissalvus ” may have been “ Epis- 
copus Angurien,” or Augurien, but not “ regni 
Anglie.” I apprehend Manresa is in the diocese 
of Vich, in Catalonia—“ Vicensis, sive Ausona, aut 
Vicus Ausonensis ” (Flores, Espaia Sagroda, tom. 
xxviii. ; Villanueva, tom. vi., vii. ; and Episco- 
pologio Vicense, por Joaquim Salarich, Vich, 
1864). There is no bishopric of “ Vigue” in 
Spain, and I regret that I cannot assist E. H. L. 
any further in his researches regarding the see of 
Angurium, or Augurium. A. S. A. 

Richmond. 

A “Curistentnc Patm” (5™ §. iii. 288.)—I 
presume that this “cloth” was usually called 
“‘ Chrisome,” which signifies “the white cloth set 
by the minister at baptism on the head of the 
newly anointed with chrism” (i. ¢., a composition 
of oil and balm). In the Form of Private Baptism 
is this direction :—“Then the minister shall put the 
white vesture, commonly called the chrisome, 
upon the child.” The mother brought the same 
child to church on the day of purification wrapped 
in this cloth. But if the child died within 4 
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month, the cloth was used as a shroud to wrap the 
body in; and even as late as 1726 this custom 
was observed. Children buried thus were called 
“chrisoms.” Shakspeare says :—“ A’ made a fine 
end, and went away an it had been any chrisom 
child."—Hen. V., ii. Strype remarks that, in 
1560, “to avoid contention, let the curate have 


the value of the chrisome, not under the value of 


4d., and as they can agree, and as the state of the 
parents may require.” In the account of Dunton 
Church, Essex, Morant states :—“ Here has been 
a custom, time out of mind, at the churching of a 
woman, for her to give a white cambric handker- 
chief to the minister as an offering. This is ob- 


served by Mr. Lewis in his History of the Isle of 


Thanet, where the same custom is kept up.” In 
the articles respecting Chichester Diocese, under 
date 1638, is noted :—‘ Doth the woman who is to 
be churched use the ancient accustomed habit in 
such cases, with a white veil or kerchiefe upon her 
head?” In Perthshire it was customary to lay 
the child to be baptized privately in a clean 
basket covered over with a cloth, in which was 
placed a portion of bread and cheese. The basket 
was then hung on the iron crook over the fire and 
turned round three times, in order, as the parents 
thought, “‘ to counteract the malignant arts which 
witches and evil spirits were imagined to practise 
against new-born infants.” See Statistical Account 
of Scotland, 1793, Blount’s Glossographia, Brand’s 
Pop. Anty., Brewer’s Phrase and Fable. 
W. Wryters, F.R.HLS. 
Waltham Abbey. 


I have seen a similar cloth in the possession 
of one of the old county families in Devonshire, 
used at all the christenings of the family for 
several generations. They called it “ A christen- 
ing pane,” evidently derived from the Latin word 
Pannus. Wise Browy. 


THe Surrix -sTer in Enouisn (5* §. iii. 321, 
371.)—Mr. Skear has fallen into the very error 
that I referred to in the opening remarks of my 
first paper on the suffix -ster. I freely admit— 
as who does not ?—that -estre, -istre are feminine 
suffixes, or, rather, varieties of a feminine suffix. 
The very first paragraph of my paper runs thus :— 

“ All the critical Grammars that I have seen, and many 
of great erudition have appeared of late, mistake the 
suffix [-ster] for the Anglo-Saxon -estre or -istre ; and 
some go so far as to assert that bakers and brewers, 
maltsters and fullers, weavers and spinners, &c., were 
female occupations, because we have such words as baster 
and brewster, maltster and kempster, webster and spinster. 
*Tapster,’ say they, was not a bar-man but a bar-maid; 
“huckster’ was not a male but female seller of small 
wares; drysalting was carried on by women, because we 
have the word salster, and, I suppose, ‘ punsters’ were 
of the same class, and ‘ youngsters’ too.” 


_ Again, just before the list :—“-Ster, the suffix, 
18 not a corrupt form of the old suffix -estre or -istre. 





It is the word -stedr[a], meaning ‘skill’ derived 
from practice and experience.” Then follows a 
list of twenty-six words, to all of which the mean- 
ing given above most aptly applies. 

In reply to this, Mr. Sxeat brings forward an 
array of words to prove that -estre or -tstre is a 
feminine suffix ; and concludes with these words: 

“We might as well include words like china-aster 
and dis-aster among the words that exhibit the 
termination -ster.” When scholars and gentlemen 
argue with their equals, it is not usual with them 
to use “‘ rudeness as sauce to their good wit” ; and 
all such usage savours too strongly of —* I am Sir 
Oracle, and when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 
I freely admit Mr. Skeat’s erudition, but vizere 
fortes ante Agamemnona, and all Greece is not 
Beeotia except Cintra Terrace. 

I am quite familiar with Marsh’s Lectures, 
Morris’s Outlines, and the other books referred to 
by Mr. Skeat, and it was not in ignorance of 
their statements that I made my suggestion, but 
rather from a strong conviction that, notwith- 
standing such formidable authority, it is wholly 
incredible (the quotation Mr. Sxrat will recog- 
nize) that “in early times brewing, baking, weaving, 
spinning, fulling, &c., were carried on exclusively 
by women. Hence such names as Maltster, Brow- 
ster, Baxter, Spinste r, Ke mpster, and Whitster.” 
And again, “In old English tapster meant a 
barmaid”; and “seamstress is a combination of 
the old English -ster with the Norman -ess— 
seam-str-ess ” (! !). 

All the exceptions taken to one or two examples 
of my long list are very minor considerations 
indeed, which may be taken in detail when the main 
question has been settled. At present the two 
questions before us are these :—(1) Were maltsters, 
punsters, gamesters, drugsters, doomsters, team- 
sters, websters, and so on, trades carried on ex- 
clusively by women at any time? and (2) Is the 
suffix -ster in these and similar words, as lobster, 
bolster, holster, &c., identical with the feminine 
suffix -estre? These are the points of controversy, 
and not, as Mr. Skear erroneously supposes, 
whether -estre is a feminine suffix or not. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 

Brewster, at least, has not “fallen wholly out of 
use,” at any rate in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The reports in the local papers of the licensing 
sessions of the justices are always headed “ Brew- 
ster Sessions.” MippLe TEMPLAR. 


On tHE Prerrxion or L&TTERS TO THE 
Diwrnutives or CurisTtiAN Names (5 §. iii. 
301.)—Since writing the note referred to I have 
discovered an example in which P seems to be 
prefixed, for Miss Yonge (i. 105) gives Panna, 
Panni, as the equivalents in Hungarian of our 
Anna. In pp. 301, 302, I have inadvertently 
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stated that Babarpe is formed from Barbara (Bar- 
bare in p. 302 is a misprint). Babarpe does no 
doubt come indirectly from Barbara, but directly 
it comes from Barbe, the ordinary French form. 
Babarbe would have contained too many B’s, and 
so the last one was changed into the lighter and 
more vivacious P. F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Henry Crarke (5 §. iii. 307.)—In a list of 
“Books printed for and sold by Ogilvy and Speare, 
Middle-row, Holborn, London,” issued in 1794, I 
find the following by “ Henry Clarke, Prelector 
on Philosophy in the College of Manchester.” I 
quote them as numbered by J. E. B. : 


1. “Tlustrated with thirty-three Copperplates and 
Moveable Schemes, Svo. 5s. boards.” 

This will perhaps solve J. E. B.’s query as to 
vol. i. being all published. 
2. “* 8vo. 4s. boards.” 
4. “4to. 10s. 6d. boards, 
5. “ 4to. 2s. 6d. sewed.” 


And add to J. E. B.’s list :— 


16. ‘* Additional Remarks on Converging Series, occa- 
sioned by Mr. Landen’s Appendix to his Observations on 
the same subject, 4to. 1s. 6d. sewed.” 

From the same list the following is perhaps 
worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.” : 

“ May 3, 1794. 
“ Case tn CHANCERY For THREEPENCE ! ! ! 
“ Eyreand Strahan, King’s Printers, v. Ogilvy and Speare. 

“A few days previous to the last General Fast, the 
Defendants, through ignorance of the law, sold one copy 
of the Form of Prayer, appointed to be used upon that 
occasion, not printed by Authority of the King’s Patent. 

“The Plaintiffs, without giving the smallest intimation 
to desist, filed this bill to compel the Defendants to 
account to them for the profit arising from the said sale. 
Upon being served with the Subpoena, the Defendants 
applied to have proceedings stayed ; which the Plaintiffs, 
after considerable hesitation, agreed to, on condition of 
Defendants paying costs and making affidavit to the sale. 

his important cause was this day finished, when the 
Plaintiffs received Threepence, the profit arising from 
the sale, and when the Attorney, Edward 8. Foss, of 
Gough Square, did not blush to receive 13/. 6s. 9d. for 
costs incurred. 

“ N.B.—Andrew Strahan, one of the Plaintiffs, takes a 
considerable sum annually, in the way of trade, from the 
industrious Defendants against whom this bill was filed; 
who now publish this case for the purpose of cautioning 
the Public against a similar offence, and that the /ileral 
character of Andrew Strahan may be more generally 
known.” 


Perhaps this is the only case which has ever 
occurred in the history of law of a Bill in Chancery 
having been filed to recover so small a sum as 
threepence, and deserves to be recorded in the 
future editions of the Curiosities of Literature as a 
happy exemplification of the law adage, Summum 
jus summa injuria. W. H. Atiyovrt. 

Oxford. 


“ Gey,” a Scotcn Worp (5 §. iii. 286.)—Gay 
or gey is in use among the residents in the south- 








western shires of Scotland, as well as gayan or 
geyan,meaning “moderately” (Jamieson’s Sc. Dict., 
v. “Gay” and “Gey”). On the inquiry, “ How 
are ye day?” the reply is often, “Am gay (or 
gayan) weil”; or otherwise, using another form of 
the term, “Am gaylies,” with the meaning that 
the respondent is pretty, or moderately, well, that 
his health is tolerably good. R. 


Gray’s “SranzaAS WROTE IN A _ Country 
Cuurcnyarp” (5" §. iii. 100, 313,398, )—It may be 
well to note that the additional and altered stanzas, 
which are given at p. 314 as “unpublished,” are 
all published in the notes of Mason’s 4to, edition 
of Gray’s Life and Poems, 1775, Dodsley. The 
stanza previously given at p. 100 is not found in 
Mason’s notes, and is of very doubtful authenticity. 
It is not consistent with the dignified tone and 
language of the rest of the poem. In a letter of 
Gray to Dr. Wharton, of the date Dec. 17, 1750, 
he speaks thus of the “ Elegy” :— 

“The stanzas w" I now enclose have had the misfor- 
tune, by M" Walpole’s fault, to be made public, for 
which they were certainly never meant, but it is too late 
to complain. They have been so applauded it is quite 
a shame to repeat it.” 

In another letter to Mr. Walpole, dated Feb. 11, 
1751, he says that he had been informed by the 
editors of a magazine (probably the Gentleman’s) 
“of their intention to print the ‘Elegy, and in 
order to escape this honour,” he desires that 
Dodsley should print it immediately, but without 
his name, and merely with the title “ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard.” He wishes to have 
“no interval between the stanzas, because the 
sense is in some places continued beyond them.” 

Gray was just thirty-four years of age when this 
poem was written. G. B. 

Chester. 


Sveerers 1n Cuvurcn (5 §, iii. 266.)—In the 
Cambrian Quarterly Magazine for October, 1829, 
is given an extract from the report of the Com- 
missioners of Education and on Churches, as 
follows :— 

“Richard Dovey, in 1659, founded a Free School at 
Calverley, Salop, and directed to be placed in some room 
in the cottages, and to pay, yearly, the sum of eight 
shillings to a poor man of the said parish, who should 
undertake to awaken sleepers, and whip out dogs from 
the church of Calverley during divine service.” 

The Sporting Magazine for July, 1818, quoted 
from a local paper a cheaper method of rousing 
sleepers. The clergyman of a Welsh church, it 
stated, had a tame goat that attended service, and 
if it saw a drowsy Cambrian nodding, accepted it 
as a challenge, and made so effectual a butt at its 
supposed antagonist that he slept no more while 
the service lasted. I remember, as a boy, occa- 
sionally being taken to a Baptist chapel in 
Oswestry, where the children of the Sunday school 
were placed during service in a large gallery 
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stretching across the building behind the pulpit. 

In the centre sat an old gentleman with a long 

pole in his possession, with which he used to stir 

up the sleepy, and occasionally remind the too 

wakeful of where they were. Strangers were always 

rather tickled at the performance. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Some forty-five years ago, when a boy, I attended 
the parish church of Handsworth, near Birming- 
ham (England). The beadle, an old man, attired 
in his official costume, somewhat resembling that 
worn by the celebrated Mr. Bumble, used to 
make the rounds of the church during service, 
carrying a stout wand, surmounted witha gilt knob 
or ball. This instrument he used in waking up 
sleepy boys and girls; the unruly ones he ad- 
monished by a smart tap on the head, which could 
be distinctly heard all over the church. I re- 
member it well, on account of having undergone 
the punishment several times, to my infinite morti- 
fication and disgust. Was this the same custom, 
in a somewhat modified form, as that mentioned 
by Mr. Brown? GrorceE WoRLEY. 


This custom existed until very lately in Clip- 
stone Church, Northamptonshire. I understand 
that it is now given up. FREDERICK Mant. 


Izaak Watton (5" §. iii. 263.)—Upwards of 
twenty years ago, being in Worcester Cathedral, I 
was much pleased with the simple monument and 
the quaint and beautiful inscription to the memory 
of the wife of Izaak Walton. This monument 
will be to his second wife. It is to be hoped it has 
not suffered in the late restoration. The following 
was the inscription :— 


M. 8. 
Here lyeth buryed, so much as could dye, of Anne 
the Wife of 
Izaak Walton, 
who was 
A Woman of remarkable prudence and of the primitive 
piety : her great and general knowledge, being adorned 
with such true humility and blest with soe much christian 
meekenesse , as made her worthy of a more memorable 
Monument. 
She dyed (alas that she is dead) 
the 17th of Aprill, 1662, aged 52. 
Study to be like her. 
H. E. Wixryson. 
Anerley, S.E. 


Ancient Bett Lecenp (5% §. iii. 209.)—The 
hexameter written at length is :—“Dulcis sisto 
melis Campana vocor Michaelis.” Examples are 
given in the lexicons of the use of sisto absolutely 
in the sense of sum or existo. Melos occurs in 


Horace and elsewhere ; the abl. Melo is used by 
Lactantius, and the n. pl. mele twice by Lucretius. 
I have not been able to find any instance of the 


dictionaries. In medieval times the word was 
written in various forms, as appears in Dieffenbach, 
Glossarium Latino-Germanicum medic et infime 
Etatis, s.v. “ Melos,” “ Melus,” “‘ Meles,” “ Melis,” 
“Melo,” all as the nom. s. The third and fourth 
forms by analogy would have melis for the gen. s., 
and it seems probable that it is a later Latin form 
of the Gr. péAcos. Thus the translation would 
be :—“T am a bell of sweet chime ; I am called St. 
Michael’s.” It seems a confirmation of this con- 
jecture that Campana is properly an adjective of 
late introduction, having some noun understood, 
such as Nola; for Paullinus, Bishop of Nola, in 
Campania, in the fourth century, was the first to 
make use of bells (tintinnabula) for pious uses. 
The larger were called Campane, from the district, 
and the smaller Nola, from the town (Quinet. viii. 
6). It was also the practice to baptize bells, so 
that “vocor Michaelis” is quite according to cus- 
tom. The formula in use is given by Eric Pantop- 
pidan, Inscriptionum Fasciculus, tom. ii. p. 132 
Hafniz, 1739) :— 

“ Praesta, queesumus, Domine, ut vasculum hoc sanctum 
tuze ecclesiz przeparatum a tuo Sancto Spiritu per nostra 
humilitatis servitium sanctificetur, ut per illius tactum 
et sonitum fideles invitentur ad Sanctam Matrem Eccle- 
siam et ad premium supernum, per Domioum nostrum 
J.Chr. Amen.” 

Is there any recorded instance of such a baptism 
having been administered in England ? 
B. E. N. 
I take sisto to be simply equal to sum, and melis 
to be the ablative plural of melos—Smith gives 
mela, “ Michls.” is, of course, a contraction for 
Michaelis. Then all is clear :—“I am sweet in 
strains ; I am called the bell of Michael” ; or, in 
a verse “of my own mak’,” 
“Sweet my strain around shall swell 
Who am called St. Michael’s bell.” 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


If the words be, as I read them, “ Dulcis sisto 
melis Campana vocor Michlis,” they might perhaps 
be rendered :—“ I am sweet of sound ; I am called 
the bell of Michael.” As every kind of licence 
was taken in medizval Latin, so « good deal of 
indulgence should be extended to those who try to 
make it out. I ask this, especially as I am merely 
hazarding a conjecture. In explanation, or as an 
apology, I submit that sisto was sometimes used 
for exsisto, and this simply for sum; that melis 
may be the ablative plural of melos = sound, song, 
tune, and used to make up the rhyme. As to 
“ Michls,” I have no doubt ; it is clearly a con- 
traction for Michaelis, and it would be mere pre- 
sumption and an impertinence to remind a gentle- 
man so learned on this subject as Mr. ELLAcoMBE 
that it is the commonest thing to find bells dedi- 





gen. s. meli, although it has the authority of 





cated to, or bearing the name of, the Archangel 
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Michael. The reason for this may be that, in the 
Middle Ages, St. Michael was regarded as the 
Church’s great protector. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Lam ”=To Beat (5" §. iii. 384.)—I can 
assure JABEz that “ lam ”=to beat is quite familiar 
among the inhabitants of silly Suffolk. 

G. O. E. 

See Rejected Addresses :— 

** If Milward were here, dash my wigs, 

Quoth he, I would pummel and /am her well ; 
Had I stuck to my prunes and figs, 
I ne’er had stuck nunky at Camberwell.” 
Grorce BARNEWELL. 


“To Liquor”: “Tart Tack” (5™ §. iii. 306.) 
—To liquor, in the sense of to drink, seems to 
have been a well understood expression in the 
seventeenth century. I have met with it several 
times. The following is the only instance that 
occurs to me at this moment :— 

“I remember the storme made mee cast up perfectly 
the whole sum of all I had receiv'd; three dates before I 
was liquord soundly; my guts were rinc’d for the 
heavens.”—Marston, What you Will, Act iii. sc. 1, 
Halliwell’s edit., vol. i. p. 256. 

“Tall,” in the sense in which Americans are 
said to use it, might certainly be found in our 
older literature, but I cannot put my hand on an 
instance just now. English people who “go in” 
for refinement seem, however, to be improving 
upon it. A person who evidently had, in his 
own opinion, most finished manners, was giving 
evidence, not long ago, on an assault case, before 
a bench of Lincolnshire Justices of the Peace. He 
wanted to convey the idea that certain drunken 
men were using very bad language. The way he 
put it was that “they were indulging in exten- 
sive conversation.” EpwarpD PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“TRAVEL” OBSOLETE FoR “ TravaIL” (5% §S, 
iii. 305.)—The word “travel,” recently noticed, 
occurs again in Lamentations iii. 5:—‘‘ He hath 
builded against me, and compassed me with gall 
and travel” (Heb. résh aithilaah; LXX. éxixAwoe 
Keparrv pov, Kal €uoyOnoev: Vulg. felle et 
labore). Here, too, the Irish translator quite mis- 
took the sense of the Authorized Version, and 
used a word (astar, 7.¢., aisdear signifying a 
journey or a wandering, where he should have 
employed one that meant labour. 

R. J. C. Conxnoity. 

Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


Tae Lorps Hotianp (5 §. iii. 249.)—By the 
process which Horace Walpole, in his published 
correspondence (Lond., 1840), calls “ Serendipity,” 
I found the following paragraph in his letter to 
Sir Horace Mann, dated May 29, 1744 (vol. i. 
p. 345) :-— 





«The town has been in a great bustle about a private 
match, but which, by the ingenuity of the Ministry, has 
been made politics. Mr. Fox fell in love with Lady 
Caroline Lennox ; asked her, was refused, and stole her, 
His father was a footman; her great-grandfather a 
king : hine tlle lachryma ! all the blood royal have been 
up in arms.” 

The allusion is to Sir Stephen Fox, whose life 
has been written by Pittis. He took service with 
the Earl of Northumberland and Lord Perey, and 
became attached to the fortunes of the exiled king. 
At the Restoration he was made clerk of the green 
cloth, paymaster of the forces, and received the 
honour of knighthood. He was dismissed by 
James II., but was restored by William III, 
whose favour he lost by opposing the bill for a 
standing army ; he was again replaced when Anne 
came to the throne. By his first wife he was 
father of the first Earl of Ilchester ; he married a 
second time, when nearly eighty years of age, and 
had issue, who became first Lord Holland. He 
was born at Farley, in Wiltshire, in 1627, and 
died there at the age of eighty-nine. At the end 
of the seventh vol. of Lord Campbe ll’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, there is given a complete list of all 
those who had the custody of the Great Seal, but 
the name of Nicholas does not appear amongst 
them. B. E. N, 


Iste or THANET: Snakes (5" §. iii. 268.)— 
John Lewis, History of Tenet, says the supposition 
of the isle being free from snakes is based “ona 
false matter of fact,’ and he had ample oppor- 
tunities of observing, and I believe I have my- 
self seen snakes in the lower part of the isle, but 
cannot now speak certainly. A tradition appears 
to have arisen ascribing the supposed immunity to 
the coming of St. Augustine, but those who held 
this view could not have read Solinus, who came 
much earlier. The author of the Polychronicon 
attributes the name of the isle to this immunity ; 
it “ hath the name Thanatos of deth of serpentes, 
for there ben none.” Possibly the extreme thin- 
ness of soil on the greater part of the island, the 
nature of the chalk, the cutting winds from north 
and east which prevail in the early months, “blow 
very strong, and blast everything in their way,” 
the damp sea air, want of trees, &c., may be ad- 
verse to snakes, and thus have given rise to the 
tradition. Other parts of the country besides 
Thanet are comparatively free, while others, again, 
swarm with reptiles ; and it would be a question 
for naturalists to determine what are the con- 
ditions adverse or not to their propagation. 

F. J. LeacuMay. 

Compton Terrace. 


Awnnvar Iris (5% §. iii. 278.)—I have never 
seen an annular iris from a balloon, but on August 
14, 1852, there was one of which some person 
made a sketch that was engraved in the [/lustrated 
London News. I happened myself to be drawing 
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in the country two miles south of Blackheath, and 
made a sketch of the iris. It appeared about 
three in the afternoon, immediately after a smart 
shower, and lasted nearly half an hour. The 
colours were arranged as in an ordinary rainbow, 
and the effect of some grey clouds, which drifted 
across it, was very beautiful. Unfortunately I 
had not any oil colours with me; for the iris 
lasted quite long enough to have painted it. The 
sketch, which is now lying before me, is on very 
coarse paper, and made with a pencil. The grey 
clouds appeared much as they are seen drifting 
across 2 mountain, and looked cold and vapoury. 

taLpH N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


SociaL Position oF THE CLERGY IN Past 
Tiwes (5" 8. iii. 46, 195, 238.)—Will your corre- 
spondents who are interested in this subject allow 
me to refer them to the sonnet by Wordsworth, 
entitled “‘Seathwaite Chapel,” and to the interest- 
ing notes appended to it, which describe its 
primitive clergyman and his simple mode of life— 
the Rev. Robert Walker? He was born in 1709, 
and died in 1802, having been for sixty-seven 
years Curate of Seathwaite. There is also an in- 
teresting account of him in The Old Church Clock, 
by Canon Parkinson, of Manchester. Yet the 
frugality and simplicity of Mr. Walker’s mode of 
living are almost exceeded by those recorded of a 
clergyman named Abraham Ashworth, in The 
Manchester School Register, vol. i. pp. 234-5, He 
is there stated to have been for thirty-four years 
Curate of Weaverthorpe and Helperthorpe, in the 
county of York, and to have died as recently as 
1838. The stipend of his curacy was 25/. a year 
and the use of fifteen acres of land, which he tilled 
with his own hand, working just like a farm- 
labourer. By teaching the village school in addi- 
tion, he saved up sufficient money to buy and 
build several cottages in Weaverthorpe, and is 
said to have managed to have kept a good table. 
Surely, with such instances as these actually exist- 
ing in real life,and in more modern times, there 
can be no reason for supposing that the sketches 
of clergymen described by the pens of Sterne, 
Goldsmith, Smollett, and Fielding are much over- 
drawn or exaggerated. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Allow me, for the honour of my calling, to 
throw a little doubt on Mr. Epwarps’s state- 
ment (though he may, of course, be prepared to 
verify it); but I have taken the trouble to go 
through the A’s in the last Crockford, and I can 
find no “ Rey. R. A.” who lives at a “Priory.” I 
imagine him, in spite of the “ clerk in orders,” to 
be some dissenting preacher. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
_ Cock, Cocks, Cox (5 §. iii. 9, 256.)—The 
list of these names might be greatly extended. 





Amongst the less common ones I may mention 
that of Woolcock, which is perhaps derived from 
Woolcocketer, the officer of customs whose duty it 
was to cocket or mark packs of wool for export. 
It may, I think, be permitted to question whether, 
in the majority of these names, “cock” is to be 
taken as expressive of a diminutive, any more 
than it is so in weather-cock or gun-cock, &. I 
believe in the case of most of these names it is 
unnecessary to seek further for the derivation of 
“cock,” as part of a man’s name, than either 
directly from the “ most manly and stately fowl” 
(Phillips’s Dict.), or indirectly from him through 
one of the many words proceeding from him, such 
as cock’s-comb, a vain and proud bragger ; cocket, 
brisk, malapert ; cocket, a seal or stamp; to cocker, 
to pamper ; Cockney, London bred, which, accord- 
ing to the old dictionaries of James I.’s time, 
had then been modified into Apricock and Prin- 
cock, &e. 

In connexion with this subject it may be in- 
teresting to note that whilst in the London Post- 
Office Trade Directory for 1875 there are twenty-six 
names which begin with “ Cock,” there are no less 
than sixty-eight which begin with “ Hen.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“MIN. SINAL. HES.” (5 §, iii. 88, 213.)—As 
Italian it may be an abbreviation for Minaccia 
Sinalla Esasperazione, or Escandescenzia, +4. ¢., 
“ Threatening until (or unto) dire provocation.” The 
h at the commencement of words is not now written 
except for the purpose of distinguishing such as 
would otherwise be equivocal, ¢.g., anno, a year, 
hanno, they have ; but see Baretti. “ MI. SINAL. 
EL.GALO.” is not so clear, but I hazard the con- 
jecture that it may stand for Minaccia Sinallo 
Elmo, or Elmetto Galoppando, or Galoppatore, i. ¢., 
“Threatening until the knight’s helmet (is as- 
sumed)”; meaning that other weapons than the 
rapier would be used when in full career on horse- 
back. B. E. N. 


Princess or Serenpip (5% §. iii. 169, 316.)— 
Serendip refers to Serendib, an Arabic corruption 
of Sinhala-devipa (island of lions), now corrupted 
down to Ceylon. R. 8. CHARNocK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

“Tarv’s Epinsurcn Macazine” (5 §., iii. 
167, 316.)—Perhaps the following notes may help 
to identify Junius Redivivus :— 

“The Rights of Morality: an Essay on the Present 
State of Society, Moral, Political, and Physical, in Eng- 
land. By Junius Redivivus. 12mo. E. Wilson, 1832.” 

“What the People ought to do in Choosing their Re- 
presentatives at a General Election : a Letter Addressed 
to the Electors of Great Britain. By Junius Redivivus. 
ls.” [Probably the same date. } 

The above works are reviewed in the Monthly 
Repository for 1832. In the same year also there 








appeared a short complimentary letter from J. R. 
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In 1833 J. R. became an extensive contributor to 
the pages of the Repository; among his subjects 
are fine arts in England, beauty, condition of 
women, National College of Language, &c. There 
are also reviews of the following works of his in 
the Monthly Repository for 1833 :— 

“The Producing Man’s Companion: an Essay on the 
Present State of Society, Moral, Political, and Physical, 
in England. Second Edition, with additions.” 

“A Tale of Tucuman, with Digressions, English and 
American, &c.” 

In the Monthly Repository for 1834 there are 
several more articles from his pen. The following 
is an— 

“Epigrkam to Junius Repivivus. 
Slat nominis umbra. 
Behold ! how new and strange to mortal sight 
Where’er tis seen, a shadow beaming light ; 
Shine on—thy name will own no deeper shade 
Than that which is by its own brightness made.” 
T. C. Unnone. 


“Tue Toast” (5 §. iii. 68, 247, 275, 319.)— 
Since my first queries respecting this poem (pp. 68, 
247) some valuable information has been acquired. 
We may now fix with certainty, first edition, 
Dublin, 1732, 8vo., one volume only published, 
and only two books out of four; second edition, 
London, 1736, 4to., the poem complete ; third edi- 
tion, London, 1747, 4to., the poem complete. But 
there is yet one point which requires elucidation ; 
this I have already mooted, but would beg to repeat. 
Davis (Second Journey Round the Inbrary of a 
Bibliomaniac) mentions an edition of The Toast of 
1736, 4to., London, with the following motto on 
title-page :— 

“ Pus atque Venenem (sic) 
Rabies armavit.” 
Now the quotation on the title-pages of all three 
editions above mentioned is :— 

“ Si quis erat dignus describi, quod Malus, aut Fur, 
Quéd Meechus foret, aut Sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus ; multa cum libertate notabant. 

Hor.” 

This would lead to the supposition that there are 
two editions of the same year 1736, which is 
hardly credible. I ask again, can any of your 
correspondents help me to solve this bibliogra- 
phical mystery, and confirm or annihilate the 
statement of Davis? Oxford has helped us so far ; 
can Cambridge show us some light ? 

I am further still in ignorance as to the 
periodical in which appeared the article entitled 
“ By-ways of History. History of an Unreadable 
Book (The Toast).” H. 8. A. 

BraoseE=Bavent (5 §, ii. 237, 436 ; iii. 57, 
158, 192.)—Will the following note, which I have 
just met with in a paper of the time of Henry VL., 
be of any use or interest to your correspondent, 
D. C. E. 1— 


“ Anno quarto Edwardi secundi, secunda pars. Petrus 





de Brewsa tenet manerium de Tettebury in com. Glouc. 
de dono Willielmi de Brewsa; habendum et tenendum 
eidem Petro et heredibus de corporibus suis (sic), et dictug 
Petrus de Brewsa assignavit Agneti uxori sue.” 

Does not this help to prove that there were two 
Peters ? W. D. Macray. 


Dr. W. Jonnson (5 §. iii. 247, 393.)\—The 
reference should have been to 3" §. ix. 436, where 
a paper on the subject will be found, by Mr. 
Tuompson Cooper. L. 


Tue River Luce, Wierownsnire : Dovenas 
(5% §. iii. 287.)—It is asked what is the derivation 
of Luce. I do not think that it is from the Gaelic 
lios (a garden), or lus (a plant). In that excellent 
work by Joyce, Irish Names of Places, 1871, it 
is incidentally mentioned that glaise means a 
stream. I do not know whether it is in modern 
use or obsolete. I have three Gaelic dictionaries 
beside me, but it is not in these. My theory is 
that Luce is from glaise,g omitted. Gaelic has 
a way of sometimes omitting initial g when the 
next letter is /, as the pith of wood is called 
glaodhan and also laodhan. Clach (a stone) is 
akin to leac (a flat stone). That historical family- 
name Douglas is called after the Douglas Water 
(Lanarkshire). Douglas is from the Gaelic dubh 
(du or dou), black, and glais or glaise, a stream : 
here we have the g retained. The River Luce 
being named after the general word for river is 
similar to the many Avons, which have all assumed 
as individual names the general Celtic word for 
river, and the many streams called Esk, which is 
the general Celtic word for water. I feel certain 
about the above ; what follows about salmon rivers 
is offered for the consideration of the reader. The 
Norse word for a salmon is lax (Taylor's Words 
and Places), and hence some think that Laxford, 
a river in Sutherland; Laxay, a river in the 
Hebrides, and also in Cantyre; and the river 
Laxey, in the Isle of Man,—have their names. 
There is not much difference between s and x, and 
it is possible that in these cases we have the Celtic 
glaise, g omitted. 

Referring to Greek and Latin writers, we find 
Calex, a river of Asia Minor; Clusius, a river of 
Gaul; Lissus, a small river of Thrace : perhaps 
some of these have to do with the Celtic glaise. 
Glaise is defined not a river, but a stream. It 
may be from caol (small, narrow), and wis in wisge 
(water). In the next edition of any Gaelic dic- 
tionary, it would be well to insert glaise with the 
Irish reference, and also the theoretical laise, with 
a mark to denote that it is an ideal word. Per- 
haps both words may yet be found in some Gaelic 
manuscripts which have not as yet been examined. 

Tuomas Stratton, M.D. 

Stoke, Devonport. 


3esides the River or Water of Luce, there are 
the Glen, Bay, and the parishes of Old and New 
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Luce, also the Abbey called Glenluce, from its being 
situated within the valley or glen, east side of the 
river, and which was founded by Roland, Lord 
of Galloway, in 1190, and peopled with Cistercian 


monks from Mailros. Any origin that has been 
assigned to Luce seems not altogether satisfactory. 
The writer of The New Stat. Account (1839) 
says that the ancient form of this name was 
Leuce, but the authority he does not mention ; 
and, as he adds, in old Latin documents of 
1560, it is called Vallis Ducts. Chalmers (Caled., 
iii, 421) holds, however, the ancient form to have 
been “uniformly” Zus, as evidenced by charters 
and the Chronicle of Mailros; and lus, in his 
view, is Scoto-Irish, signifying an herb, and hence 
Glenluce is a glen or valley that was plentiful in 
herbs. Col. James Robertson (Gaelic Top. of S.. 
p. 133) takes the like view, stating that luce is the 
exact pronunciation of the Gaelic lus. At the 
same time, if the appellation Luce, in some form 
or other, was first applied to the river, as is most 
probable, and afterwards extended to the bay, clen, 
&c., this deduction must only be considered as 
very doubtful ; 2 remark which is also specially 
applicable to the immediately following view. On 
the other hand, there is this other statement of 
Symson (Large, Desc. of Galloway, written 1684, 
Maitland’s edition, p. 55):— 

“Glenluce, é.¢., Vallis Lucis, or Vallis Lucida, a plea- 
sant valley, for such it is; or Vallis Sancti Luczx, or 
Sancte Lucie; which of these I will not positively 
determin, but however, questionless, it ought to be 
spell" Glenluce, and not Gl lus,”— 
as Speed and others would have it. Chalmers 
Speed’s supra cit.). That of 
Re ligious Houses, ch. ix. sect. 7 i 


upholds view 


Spotiswood 


the same with Symson’s; and in like manner 
chimes in the writer of The N. S. Account 
Wigtonshire, 1839). Of this latter opinion, it 


must be said that it may not be so far amiss, if 
only Luce be cognate with llwys, in the Welsh, 
sign fying clear, pure ; las, Gaelic, to shine ; leus, 
Irish, light ; lios, old Norse, clear, pure ; luceo, Latin, 
to shine, which are the interpretations of Ferguson 
River Names, p. 146). There might, however, be 
a cell, oratory, or chapel within this valley or glen, 
probably near the site adopted for the Cistercian 
Abbey, that was dedicated to, and named after, 
Pope Luce, or Lucius, whose day was 4th March ; 
or after a King Lucius, 3rd Dec. ; or after the Virgin 
and Martyr Lucy, 13th Dee. ; or another Lucy, whose 
day was 19th Sept. (Nicolas’s “ Calendar of Saints’ 
Days,” in Ch. of History, p. 149); and this cell 
possibly might originate the name. There is thus 
only for Mr. Moore a choice of opinions, regard- 
ing which it would be hazardous to affirm that any 
f them was well founded, although mooted and 
supported by authors of repute. R. 
R. W. Buss (5t® §. iii, 228, 257, 330.)—I have 
read with interest that part of Mr. ALFRED 











Buss’s letter which informs us of the part taken 
by R. W. Buss in the illustration of Pickwick ; 
but the evidence of the plates themselves, as they 
appear in the original edition of 1837, does not 
agree with his statement. There is no such illus- 
tration as that of “The Cricket Field,” while as 
regards that of “The Fat Boy watching Tupman 
and Miss Wardle,” it bears the signature of “ Phiz, 
del.,” that is, of Mr. Brown. Neither does the 
account of the matter by Mr. Forster in his Life of 
Dickens, vol. i. p. 94, appear to be correct ; for 
the two plates of the third number are both signed 
“ Phiz, del.,” so that Mr. Buss could not have been 
interposed (it would seem) at this point, as he says. 

I should like to have this discrepancy explained, 
and to know which of the plates were really 
designed by Mr. Buss, or whether the signature of 
“ Phiz” was first adopted by him. G. G. 


“ i” 1x MSS. (5 §S. iii. 208.)—The proper 
orthography of a word in old Latin MSS. must be 
decided by an expert : the form of expressing the 
word, either MS. or Impr., rested with the scribe 
or with the typographer. The principles which 
ought to guide the former are well delivered by 
Joh. Frid. Noltenius, in his Lexicon Antibarbarum 

Lips. and Helmst. 1744), Pars Orthogr., s. ¢. 
“ Orthographiz ratio...” The latter were guided 
solely by taste, 

Noltenius gives an example of 


the uncertainty 


| of orthography in the case of the word- 


“CoENA per OF, non sine auctoritate veterum, atque 


etymologie ratione .... Dausqu/us etiam a lapide testi- 
monium petit, ad Clitumnum, amnem, Italis hodie 
Clitonno dictum, reperto. CENA per E simplex, plures 





lapides, quos Aldus vidit, et inscriptio apud Gruterum, 
p. 446. caENa per AE, Festus probat & lapis quidan 
N I quem Jac. Sponius, vidit. Adeo dis- 

»¢ vocabulo lapides. Prima tamen scriptura 
apud eruditos hodie invaluit.—Cellarius.” 


] have examined a numbe r of Latin MSS. of 
he Old and New Test., ascribed to dates rangin; 
from the beginning of the seventh to the end of 
the fourteenth century, and find that in the earlier 
MSS. not written in the Gothic character, the 
diphthong is uniformly expressed by A E, separa- 
tim; but when the Gothic is used it is expressed 
by E simpli A good test is St. Matt. ii. 1, the 
first few words of which are— 

Cum ergo natus esset ihe in hethleem Hude, 
taken from a MS. Cod. Membr. fol. maj. sec. xii., 
xiii., bearing this inscription : 

“Liber sacre winchelciibensis monasterii bibliothece 
ex dono reverendi pris di Richardi Kydermister olim 
eiusdem loci abbatis.” 

A copy of St. Augustin’s De Civitate Dei 
Venetiis, Jenson, 1475) uniformly prints the 
simple e for ae; and an edition of Godescalcus’ 
Confessionale (Antverpie, 1519) prints e in the 
Gothic, and both ae and @ in the Roman type of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5 S, IIL Mat 22, 75, 





the title-page. Both are amongst my books and 
are now before me. 

I may add that in the MSS. mentioned above 
the contraction is always Ihc, not Ths, thus 
following the Greek uncial MSS., which write 
C instead of >. B. E. N. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Shakespeare's Plays: 
An Essay on the Shakespearian Dramas. 
A. H. Paget. (Wilson. 
HonestLy what it professes to be, a chapter of 
stage history, that is, on actors from Burbage to 
Irving. Originally it was a paper read before the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society ; and 
it is now published, with some additions, at the 
suggestion of Mr. J. O. Halliwell, Mr. C. Russell 
Smith, and other gentlemen qualified to advise. 
It forms an agreeable epitome for those persons 
who are unacquainted with stage history, and who 
wish to come easily at the knowledge thereof. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Paget, that Shakspeare 
cannot be fully known but by the agency of the 
stage ; and we mark an error in the statement 
that Mr. Fechter was lessee of the Lyceum when 
he first acted Hamlet and Othello. Mr. Fechter, 
when he “drew considerable attention to the 
tragedies of Hamlet and Othello, from some 
novelties in the mode of presentation,” was a 
leading member of the company at the Princess’s 
Theatre. Subsequently, as lessee of the Lyceum, 
he attempted to win the favour of the town chiefly 
by romantic melo-dramas. 


Tableau Synoptique de Prononciation Inter- 
nationale. Appliqué a Sept Langues d’aprés 
un Principe Méthodique et Raisonné du Colonel 
Henry Clinton. Précédé d’un Traité sur la 
Prononciation, par Alex. V. W. Bikkers, Doct. 
és Lettres. (Londres et Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 

Tus attempt to convey an idea of pronunciation 

by representing it to the eye is ingenious. Sight, 

however, is a doubtful guide. The ear is the 
great means by which pronunciation is to be best 
learnt. We agree with Dr. Bikkers, that while 

Colonel Clinton’s Tableau may help, it is the oral 

teaching of a competent master that surmounts 

difficulties. 

On Sealed Altar Slabs.—The Rev. W. H. Sewell, 
M.A., Vicar of Yaxley, Suffolk, has contributed to 
the forthcoming number of the Proceedings of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society an 
article “ On Sealed Altar Slabs, with especial Re- 
ference to one found in Norwich Cathedral.” The 
subject is new even to many archeologists them- 
selves. Sealed altar slabs—slabs containing a 
repository for relics—are of such rarity, that Mr. 
Sewell doubts whether they have been noticed by 


a Chapter of Stage History. 
By 





any ecclesiologist, “ Catholic or Roman Catholic,” 
This notice will, doubtless, induce all who are 
interested in the subject to peruse Mr. Sewell’s 
paper in the Proceedings, which will probably 
appear in June. 


“ THEY WERE SO ONE THAT NEITHER ONE COULD SAy,” 
&c. (5" 8S. iii. 260.)—I have seen these lines more than 
once credited to the muse of Paul Jermin Foley. I have 
not the means at hand to verify the integrity of the quo- 
tation or to establish its authorship. Davin A. Burg, 


To Lrpranrans.—I will pay five guineas for informa- 
tion enabling me to procure a transcript of the following 
work: “Mowatt (Capt. Henry, R.N.), Relation of the 
Services in which he was engaged in America, from 1759 
to the close of the American War in 1783.” This title ig 
mentioned in Rodd’s Catalogue of Books and MSS, 
London, 1843. JostPpH WILLIAMSON, 

Belfast, Maine, United States. 


“ About the beginning of this century, I think, Messrs, 
Glasspoole and Turner were captured by Ladrones or 
pirates, who had possession at that time of the islands 
at the mouth of the Canton river. Fortunate enough to 
be ransomed, after a captivity of some duration, they 
wrote a most interesting account of these pirates. What 
is the title of their book, and where is it to be seen?” 

D. C. Bovicer, 





fotices to Correspondents. 


Wx. FreeLtove.—William Lambarde is known as one 
of the most accurate antiquaries of his day. He was 
born in 1536, and in 1556 entered Lincoln's Inn, where 
he studied under Lawrence Nowel. He died in 160], 
Consult the various Biographical Dictionaries. 

Emtty Cotz.—James Craggs was Secretary-at-War. 
His father was Postmaster-General. 

Sp.—Please forward Lancastro reply ; the references 
5 8. ii. 304, 419. 

“On! pEAR ME!"”—See “ N. & Q.” 3" 8. 


are v 
Sr. Maur. 
viii. 251, 343. 

Barry or S1x should apply to the Heralds’ College. 

J. F. E.—Consult Walford’s County Families. 

Apsuba.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms. 

C. A. C. (Oxford.)—Not known. 

M. E. B.—Answered p- 358. 

Ixquiner.—Wherever children’s books are sold. 

Erratum.—P. 382, col. i. three lines from bottom, 
for 1866 read 1864. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bus 
as a guarantee of good faith. 





of our reades is 
by adopting whieh 
in daytime, t 


Tue Gas Question.—The atteation 
earnestly invited to a modern invemtion, 
they will be able to dispense with gas 
evading the advance imposed upon coms7#mers by the as 
companies. The invention we allude t# is Clappuis’ Paten 
Daylight Reflectors, manufactured at 69, street, Londe 


—(ADVERTISEMENT,] 














